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Introduction to 
THE ABE/ESL INSTRUCTOR TRAINING SERIES 



Scope and Content 

The Study of ABE/ESL Training Approaches Project has developed ten training packets 
to assist ABE and ESL instructors, both professionals and volunteers. Packet topics were 
selected based on a national review of training content and practices and on recommendations 
from selected experts representing ABE, ESL, and volunteer programs across the United States. 

Packet topics include: 

1. The Adult Learner 

2. Planning for Instruction 

3. Team Learning 

4. Monitoring Student Progress 

5. Volunteers and Teachers in the Classroom 

6. Communicative ESL Teaching 

7. Mathematics: Strate^ Problem Solving 

8. Whole Language Approach 

9. Improving Thinking Skills for Adult Learners 

10. Learning Disabilities: Learner-Centered Approaches 

There is no suggested sequence implied in the above listing. Each packet is intended to 
stand alone. Each encompasses a two- or three-session workshop series with activities scheduled 
for participants to accomplish between sessions. Ideally, the sessions should take place about one 
month apart. Packets include detailed instructions for workshop leaders and masters for all 
handouts and transparencies needed in the workshops. 

Key Assumptions about Adult Learning 

All packets have been designed to guide workshop leaders to model the adult learning 
principles upon which the packets are based. These principles apply to the training of instructors 
as well as to educating adult students. Based on the literature about adult learners and the 
experience of skilled adult educators, it is assumed that adults learn best when: 

• they feel comfortable with the learning environment and they attempt tasks that 
allow them to , xceed within the contexts of their limited time and demanding lives. 

• they provide input into the planning of their own learning goals and processes. 

• they have opportunities to engage in social learning, i.e., they learn from peers as 
well as from an instructor. 
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• they have a variety of options appropriate to their learning styles (including sensory 
modalities, ways of thinking,and both individual and group learning) and have 
opportunities to analyze and expand their modes of learning 

• they are able to associate new lea^iing with previous experiences and to use those 
experiences while learning. 

• they have an opportunity to apply theoryAnformation to practical situations in their 
own lives. 

In accord with these assumptions, each packet employs research-based components of 
effective training and staff development: theory, demonstrations, practice, structured feedback, 
and application with follow-up. Key research findings on these components are: 

1. The theory that underlies any new practice is a necessary but insufficient component 
of training. 

2. Demonstrations that illustrate new practices and reinforce their use are essential to 
full comprehension and implementation. 

3. Instructors need to practice new approaches in a safe environment and to receive 
structured feedback on their attempts. 

4. New approaches need to be applied over time in a real situation — preferably ones 
where continuing feedback and analysis are possible (e.g., peer coaching or 
mentoring). 

Research indicates that long-term change is likely to occur only when all of the above 
conditions are met 

We hope you will find that these training packets produce effective, long-term results. 



to 
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About the 

LEARNING DISABILITIES TRAINING PACKET 



This training packet employs selected research-based components of effective training and staff 
development in the following manner: 

THEORY: Inductive and deductive formats are used in presenting theory. This approach 
requires participants to extract theory from experiential activities rather than memorize theory 
from a lecture (a deductive format). Through scenarios, role playing, and exercises that 
involve the use and analysis of tools and approaches used in working with aduits with 
learning problems and disabilities, participants learn about and internalize theory by 
discussing it with others. 

DEMONSTRATION: Scenarios, along with a video interview of two adults with learning 
disabilities, are combined with focused questions to enable participants to identify and 
understand: (1) learning styles and differences, (2) learning strengths, (3) ways to build on 
learning strengths, (4) barriers to learning, and (5) instructional strategies for accommodating 
learner differences. 

PRACTICE: Between workshop sessions, participants will have an opportunity to practice 
identifying student learning styles and strengths as a basis for developing and/or modifying 
instruction. 

STRUCTURED FEEDBACK: During Sessions Two and Three, participants will have an 
opportunity to develop and or modify instruction for accommodating learning differences by 
building on learning strengths. 

APPLICATION: Finally, participants will be able to reflectively develop new strategies and 
modify approaches in working with all adult learners. 

REFLECTION ON WORKSHOP PROCESSES: At several points during the workshop, 
participants are required to analyze workshop activities after completing them. During these 
analyses, participants think about the types of thinking and learning that the activities 
stimulate. As a result, participants become conscious of the theories and assumptions that 
underlie and guide this training packet 

Dm ;ng these training sessions, "learning by doing" will be the focus. Participants will experience 
new instructional approaches, and then will reflect upon, analyze, and generalize from their 
experiences. Such learning is more likely to be remembered and used than is rote learning. 

Atfou r 4he Participants... 

Thif raining packet is designed for ABE, ESL, and volunteer instructors. Because the content 
of this packet builds upon theories of complex thinking, it is important for all participants to be 
involved in all three workshop sessions. 

In this training packet, participants work in "like groups" only during selected activities. At these 
limes, small groups of ABE instructors and ESL instructors will be formed. Volunteer instructors 
will join whichever group most closely approximates their major teaching assignment. 
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REGARDING THE SUGGESTED TIMES: All suggested times are the result of field 
testing within a three- to four-hour timeframe. Feel free to adjust the suggested times to 
meet the needs and experience levels of the participants. In addition, it is important to 
I become familiar with the materials prior to the workshop in order to select specific 
n activities if sufficient time is not provided or some activities take longer than anticipated, 
fl Familiarity with the materials also will enable you to personalize the materials by adding 
1 anecdotes where appropriate. If more than three hours are available for the training, the 
I suggested times can be expanded to allow for additional sharing and discussion. 



| REGARDING THE ROOM SET-UP: Since the workshop includes both large and 
small group work, arrange the room so that participants can move about fairly easily. Try 
to make certain that the flip charts, overheads, or videos can be seen by all participants. 
In less than ideal settings, you may have to consider eliminating the use of overheads or 
flip charts. 



REGARDING TRAINING PREPARATION: Before reading through these notes, the 
trainer should carefully read the articles included as background information (pages 
53-69). If participants would benefit from reading any of these articles, duplicate them 
and include them in the Interim Task Assignment Packet (Handout 16a-c). 

A primary goal for the trainer should be to strive to "do no harm"; that is, the workshop 
should minimize the following outcomes: 

• The tendency of some teachers to identify as learning disabled those students 
whom they cannot work with. 

• The tendency of teachers to over-identify as learning disabled those students who 
are culturally and/or linguistically different. 

• The tendency of teachers, when confronted with what they understand as a 
disability, to lower expectations rather than to adjust approaches and maintain or 
even heighten expectations. 

• The tendency to employ a deficit as opposed to a strengths model. 

• The tendency to believe that there is a simple fix for learning disabilities. 
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WORKSHOP OVERVIEW 



Objectives: By the end of these workshops, participants will be able to: 

1) Discuss and analyze the distinctions between learning differences, learning 
problems or difficulties, and learning disabilities. 

2) Identify learner strengths, learning styles, and learning needs. 

3) Involve students in the identification of their own learning strengths and 
possible barriers to learning. 

4) Reflectively modify their approaches so that they can more effectively work 
with students who have learning differences, learning difficulties, and 
learning disabilities. 

5) Make referrals when necessary and in a sensitive and appropriate manner 
(e.g., for students with profound learning disabilities and students who could 
benefit from other services). 

Time: Total time required for the workshop: approximately 10 hours: 

• Session One: 3 hours 

• Interim Activities at Home Sites: approximately 2-4 hours over a 
one-month period 

• Session Two: 3V4 hours 

• Interim Activities at Home Sites: approximately 2-6 hours over a 
one-month period 

• Session Three: 3 hours 



Materials 
Checklist: 



Hardware: 



VHS Player (V4-inch) and Monitor 
Overhead Projector 
Flip Chart (optional) 



Software: 

• Video: teaching Adults with Learning Disabilities" (VHS Cassette) 

• Packet Handouts 

• Packet Transparencies 

• Blank Transparencies and Transparency Pens 



Preparations 
Checklist: 



Tally results of the Participant Questionnaire. 
Duplicate handouts. 

Check equipment to be sure that it is working properly and that the video 
is cued up to the beginning. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE 
SESSION ONE 



MATERIALS 


ACTIVITIES 


TIME 


H-3*. H-4, 
H-5, T-A* 


I. Introduction/Workshop Overview 

• Icebreaker Activity 

• Agenda, Objectives 


15 min. 


H-6, T-B 


n. Adults First and Last 


25 min. 


Blank 
Transparency, 
H-5, H-7, H-8, 
H-9, T-C, T-D, 
T-E, T-F 


BI. What Is and What Is Not a Learning Disability 

• From Difference to Disability 

• A Working Definition 


35 rain. 




BREAK 


15 min. 


H-10, H-11, 
H-12, H-13, 
T-G 


IV. Attitudes, Barriers, and Accommodation 


35 rain. 


H-14a-b, H-15, 
T-H (multiple 
copies) 


V. Practice/ Application: Scenario — Looking at the 
Whole Person 


30 min. 


H-16a-c, T-I 


VI. Interim Task Assipnment 


15 rain. 


H-17a-d 


VII. Wrap-Up and Evaluation 


10 rain. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE 
SESSION TWO 



MATERIALS 


ACTIVITIES 


TIME j 


H-19*,T-J*. 
H-20 


I. Introductions/Workshop Overview 

• Agenda, Objectives 

• Opening Exercise 


30 rain, j 

} 
\ 

\ 


H-21, T-K 


n. Review of Session One 


15 min. 


| H-16a-c, H-22, 
1 T-L (multiple 
copies), 
Transparency 
Pens 


m. Review of Interim Task Assignment 


40 min. 




BREAK 


15 min. 


H-23a-d, H-24, 

H-25a-c, 
T-Ma d, T-M 


IV. Planning for Learning 

• Instructional Process 

• Video Demonstration 

v^UilUUVUIlg a vtCCUd S\&oCo5IUCIH 


85 min 


H-26a-c, 
H-27a-g 


V. Interim Task Assignment 2 


10 min. 


H-28a-d 


VI. Evaluation and Wrap-Up 


5 min. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE 
SESSION THREE 



MATERIALS 


ACTIVITIES 


TIME 


H-29, H-30, 
H-31, T-0 


I. Introductions/W orkshop Overview 


15 min. 


H-32, H-33, 
H-34 


n. The Reflective Practitioner: Teacher Research and 
Collaboration 


20 min. 


H-26a-b, H-35, 
T-P 


HI. Review of Session Two and Interim Task 


35 min. 




BREAK 


15 min. 


H-36a-b, H-37, 
H-38, T-Q, T-R, 
T-S t T-T 


IV. Planning for Learning 

• Targeting Areas of Need 

• Developing a Learning Plan 


40 min. 


H-39, T-U 


V. Developing a Monitoring Plan and Strategy 


25 min. 


H-40 


VL Accessing and Using Resources 

• Potential Resources 

• Accommodations 


15 min, 




VH. How Do You Make It Happen? 


10 min. 


T-V 


vm. Reflection on Workshop Processes 


10 rain. 


H-41a-d 


IX. Evaluation and Wrap-Up 


5 min. 
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SESSION ONE 
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BEFORE SESSION ONE 



The following tasks should be completed before Session One of the workshop: 

CH Send out flyers announcing the workshop series. (See handout H-l for a sample.) 

□ Send the Participant Questionnaire (H-2a-b) to all persons responding to the flyer. 
The suggested maximum of participants for each workshop series is 30 persons. The 
Questionnaire asks participants to have in mind an example of one student they are 
working with and with whom they would like their teaching to be more effective. 
They will revisit this student at various points during the workshops, and ideally, work 
with that individual for interim task assignments. 

Duplicate all handouts for Session One (H-3 through H-17) and arrange them into 
packets. Staple together those handouts that have more than one page. By providing 
one packet of materials to each individual, constant handling of materials during the 
session can be avoided. 

Make transparencies from the Transparency Masters provided for Session One (T-A 
through T-I). Make enough copies of T-H for one per group of participants. 

Tally the results of the Participant Questionnaire. (This can be done easily on a 
blank copy of the Participant Questionnaire.) You may also want to make a 
transparency of those results to share with participants. 

Order all equipment (VHS player, monitor, and overhead projector) and make sure 
it is operating correctly. Also check the size of the screen and clarity of print from 
the back of the room. 

CD Obtain name tags for participants. 

□ Arrange for a place to hold Session One and make sure it has sufficient space and 
movable chairs for break-out activities. Consider which room arrangement will best 
facilitate your activities. Ideally, the room should be set up with tables seating four 
to six participants each. 

Prepare a sign-in sheet to verify attendance at both workshops. Include space for 
names, addresses and phone numbers for future contact with participants. 

□ Arrange for any refreshments that will be available. 

Q Read the Trainer Notes for Session One, pages 10 through 27. Review handouts 
H-3 through H-l 6 and transparencies T-A through T-I. Read background articles 
provided in Supplementary Readings and Trainer Supplement materials. 



J 8 
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Trainer Notes • Session One 



TRAINER NOTES: SESSION ONE 



MATERIALS ACTIVITIES I2ME§ 

I. Introduction/Workshop Overview 15 min. 

A. Icebreaker Activity 

H-3* As an opening activity, have participants refer to 

H-3, 'Terson Search," a scavenger hunt-type 
exercise. Explain that participants must walk 
around the room to question one another to fill 
signatures on the appropriate line. They may not 
use the same person twice. The person who 
collects the most signatures wins some small prize 
that the trainer designates. 

The objective of the activity is for participants to 
get to know more about one another. The larger 
purpose of this activity is to highlight the 
importance of finding out more about the whole 
person, as participants will be doing with their 
students in different ways. 



NOTE: An understanding of the whole person is 
central to an adult-centered, strength-based approach 
to learning disabilities. Because of this, the trainer will 
invoke the participants' experience in this exercise 
when they begin to work on Interim Task Assignment 
1, H-16a-c 



When participants have finished the activity, ask 
them to take one minute to introduce themselves to 
one person next to them and ask that person what 
his or her preferred learning style is (e.g., visual, 
auditory, tactile/kinesthetic, working in groups, 
working alone). 

Ask participants what kinds of things they learned 
about one another as they went through the sca- 
venger hunt and when they introduced themselves. 
What were some of the different learning styles of 
their neighbors? The trainer should synthesize 
these learning styles and note that the workshop 
takes into account several types of learners. For 

13 
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Trainer Notes - Session One 



MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



example, some people are auditory learners, hence 
the verbal presentations. Others tend to learn in a 
more visual way, so there will be visual aids used. 
Still others are tactile-kinesthetic learners, so we 
will have some "hands-on" activities. Activities 
will vary so that participants will do some things 
alone, in pairs, in small groups, or as part of the 
whole group. Reiterate that we all learn differently. 



NOTE: The wealth of information in this packet 
requires that the trainer assess the needs of the 
participants and determine the depth of the 
presentation relative to their needs and experience. 



H-4, T-A* 



B. Agenda, Objectives 

Direct participants 9 attention to H-4 and display 
T-A* Go over the agenda and session objectives. 
Explain that this workshop is not intended to 
provide comprehensive training on diagnosis and 
remediation of learning disabilities. It focuses on 
what teachers and tutors can do to work more 
effectively with students who are experiencing 
learning difficulties. 



Inform participants that the workshop will provide: 

An awareness of the needs of adult students who 
learn differently, face learning difficulties, or have 
learning disabilities. 

A working definition of learning differences and 
learning disabilities. 

Strategies for identifying both students' learning 
strengths and the learning difficulties that they face. 

Learner-centered approaches to matching instructional 
strategies to student strengths. 

An opportunity to apply concepts to their own 
teaching situations. 

An overview of resources that teachers and programs 
may want to draw upon. 



» T = "Transparency* 
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Trainer Notes - Session One 



MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



H-5a-b 



NOTE: Stress that due to the many factors that affect 
the learning process, "diagnosis" of a learning 
disability or identification of someone as having a 
learning disability should be done ONLY by trained 
professionals using validated methods in a culturally 
competent and linguistically appropriate manner. 
Remind participants of this at appropriate points 
during the workshop presentation. (See H-5a-b, 
Glossary, for definitions of these terms.) 



n. 



Adults First and Last 



25 min. 



H-6 



T-B 



Once a disability is identified or suspected, teachers 
often focus on the disability to the exclusion of the 
students' goals, strengths, and social context The 
purpose of this activity is to enable participants to 
recognize and internalize the concept that all adult 
learners, whether or not they have a learning disability, 
have similar motivations, goals, attitudes, and abilities. 

Direct participants' attention to H-6, "Adults First and 
Last" Divide the participants into small groups of four 
to six people. Review each section of H-6, clarifying 
the questions. Announce that there will be 10 minutes 
for group discussion. 

Display T-B. Select one group to give their responses 
to the first category, motivation. Then, open the 
discussion to all groups and record responses on T-B. 
Discuss implications for instructions. 



NOTE: See Trainer's Supplement page 54 for 
suggestions of possible student responses and 
implications for instruction. 



Continue this process, selecting another group to 
respond to the goals, and then have all the other groups 
respond to: (1) attitudes, (2) ability to learn, (3) social 
and cultural factors, and (4) learning environment in an 
open fashion. Summarize the discussion by reminding 
participants that this exercise reflects the characteristics 
of all adult learners — independent of whether they 
have a disability. 
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MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



NOTE: The one category in which participants may 
see an area of difference between adults who 
experience learning difficulties and those who don't is 
in the attitudes toward learning* 



m. What Is and What to Not a Learning Disability? 35 min. 

A. From Difference to Disability 

H-7, T-C After observing that we all learn differently, ask the 

group for one or two examples. If none are forth- 
coming, or if the responses are inappropriate, refer 
to their examples at die beginning of this workshop 
when they identified themselves and their preferred 
learning styles. Were participants taught to their 
strengths and preferred learning styles when they 
were in school? Ask participants to think about 
students they are working with. Do the different 
ways some students learn ever pose a challenge for 
them? 



jj Indicate that in addition to people who just differ in 

0 learning style, we can distinguish two other groups: (1) 
& Some learners have learning problems; (2) Among these, 
X a smaller group has learning problems that may actually 
| be learning disabilities. Refer participants to the circle 

1 diagram in H-7 (point to transparency T-C). 

H-5a-b After distinguishing between a learning difference, 

a learning difficulty, and a learning disability, note 
that experts may disagree regarding when a differ- 
ence becomes a learning difficulty and when a 
learning difficulty becomes a learning disability 
(i.e., what are the boundaries — the cut points — 
between what constitutes a difference, difficulty, or 
disability). 



NOTE: Refer to the Glossary, H-5, for basic 
definitions of these terms. 
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ACTIVITIES 
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11 H 



Blank 

Transparency 
or Flip Chart 



Since the categories are judgmental &ncl subjeci to 
disagreement, it is important to provide participants 
with an opportunity to visualize the differences 
between a learning difference, a learning problem 
(or difficulty), and a learning disability. As an 
alternative to the circle illustration (H-7), the trainer 
can illustrate these differences graphically by 
conceptualizing a continuum. (We have adapted a 
model used by Richard Cooper, of the Center for 
Alternative learning in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
(seeH-8). . 

Using a flip chart or blank transparency, draw a 
line, explaining that it represents the universe of 
individuals who just learn differently from other 
students and who could profit from some modifica- 
tion of the curriculum or learning environment. 
Ask for an example. If none is provided or if the 
example given is inappropriate, provide one (e.g., 
if you were teaching math with a predominantly 
oral approach to a student who learns best in a 
tactile-kinesthetic way, you could adapt your 
teaching approach to provide manipulatives to 
enable the student to grasp concepts more easily). 
Draw a second line beneath learning differences 
starting further to the right and observe that this 
part of the continuum includes students who have 
learning problems or difficulties that make it harder 
for them to learn. 



Learning difficulties may involve how individuals take in 
information — what some call input; how they process or 
integrate the information that they take in; or how they 
get information out — what some call output 



H-8, T-D 



Ask again for an example of students who learn 
differently and then observe that, depending on the 
severity of their learning problems, such students 
may or may not have a learning disability. Inform 
the participants that while some experts might 
define all the learners with learning problems as 
having learning disabilities, others, like Cooper, 
suggest that learning disabilities are found in the 
third line, placed at the right end — the "severe" 
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MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



portion — of the continuum. Refer participants to 
H-8 for a completed illustration of the continuum. 
Display T-D on the overhead. 

To enable the teachers to start internalizing these 
distinctions (beyond their initial impressions from 
the circle diagram, H-7), ask them to think about 
the student they "brought" as an example or to 
think about another student they have. Where 
would they place that student on the continuum 
(H-8, T-D)? To provide the trainer and the 
participants with some context, point to different 
positions on the continuum and ask for a show of 
hands regarding how many participants would 
locate their students at each position. Did the 
introduction of this alternative illustration change 
their perception of where their students might fit? 

B. A Working Definition 

The importance of definitions. To better under- 
tand the distinctions between learning differences, 
learning difficulties, and learning disabilities, we 
need to understand what a learning disability is and 
what it is not. 

Begin by explaining that (in addition to disagreeing 
about the cut points) experts do not agree on 
exactly what a learning disability is. At least 15 
different definitions have been proposed by various 
researchers and learning disability experts. Some 
people even argue that learning disability does not 
exist The disagreements are for both scientific and 
philosophical reasons. 



NOTE: The trainer may wish to see HammiU, 1990, in 
the Trainer's Supplement, Session One, for more 
information (see pages 55-65). 



Explain that for our purposes, the exact definition 
and prevalence of learning disabilities does not 
matter. How we define a disability is important, 
however, because it determines the strategies and 
tools we will employ in working with these 
individuals. 

n a 
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ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



Ask the participants for an example of how the 
definition of a problem determines an outcome. (If 
there are none, or if the response is not useful, you 
may want to pose the following: If an individual's 
problem is money, what would be the strategy for 
solving that problem? This is a very broad prob- 
lem. Now cite more narrow problems: not being 
able to save money, not earning enough money. 
The strategies for solving these problems would be 
different) 



NOTE: Remind participants again that students 
should not be defined in terms of their disability. 
Students must be viewed as a whole person. 



H-9, T-E 



A working definition. Direct participants' atten- 
tion to H-9. This handout provides a working 
definition of learning disabilities that comes closest 
to representing a consensus* It illustrates the five 
components of a learning disability that can be 
found in most definitions. 



Give participants a few minutes to read and reflect 
upon the definition on the top half of the page. 
Project T-E on overhead projector. 

Guide participants through the definition by under - 
lining key words and phrases with a transparency 
pen. 



NOTE: Page 66 of the Trainer Supplement contains 
an example of which portions of the definition to 
highlight 



Direct participants' attention to the bottom half of 
the handout Explain that while experts may not 
agree on what a learning disability is, there are 
areas of consensus that can be useful in planning 
instruction for students who may have a learning 
disability. Briefly discuss each component and its 
implications for instruction. 
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MATERIALS ACTIVITIES TIMES 

C Components of the Definition and Instructional 
Implications 



NOTE: This section provides a good deal of 
background information for the trainer. Since it is 
important for the training to be as participatory as 
possible, the trainer should make the presentation as 
interactive as possible and should use discretion in 
determining whether to go over the components in 
detail. 



• Component 1 focuses on the wide variety of 
problems that are encompassed by the term 
learning disability. Thus, no one instructional 
method will meet the needs of all students 
with learning disabilities. Teachers need to 
employ a range of tools and strategies that can 
be matched to students' needs. Ask the par- 
ticipants for examples. If none are given, or if 
they are inappropriate, cite the phonetic 
approach to reading as an example. While this 
works for many students with learning dis- 
abilities, it does not work for all students 
(Bingman, 1989). 

• Component 2 focuses on neurological implica- 
tions. It assumes a "glitch" in how the brain 
inputs, processes and interprets, and com- 
municates information. Some participants may 
focus on this individual "deficit" to the 
exclusion of other factors. In order to address 
this danger, remind the teachers of two things: 
(1) learner strengths can be used to help 
students accommodate for learning difficulties; 
and (2) teachers can modify their approaches 
to more effectively teach students with learn- 
ing disabilities. To involve the teachers, ask 
them for an example of such accommodation. 
(An example of this might be the student with 
a visual perception problem who is asked to 
learn geography by drawing a map instead of 
learning through reading or viewing videos.) 
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MATERIALS AC TIVI TIES TIMES 

• Component 3 focuses on the persistence of 
learning disabilities into Adulthood. Learning 
disabilities are not discrete, isolated charac- 
teristics but are patterns of difficulties that 
persist over time. But while they persist over 
time they are "expressed differently in dif- 
ferent developmental periods and . . . adults 
with learning problems should not be viewed 
in the same way as simply grown-up learning 
disabled children" (Polloway, et al., 1984). 



Adult educators should be aware of family, community, 
and work-related role-demands and competencies that 
adults bring with them to the classroom. When planning 
for instruction, educators should incorporate an 
understanding of how literacy and learning disabilities 
relate to the students' goals and strengths as well as to 
the demands that they face at home, at work, and in the 
community. (To involve teachers, ask them for examples 
of a job-related strength or demand; e.g., ability to handle 
several tasks at once; ability to communicate effectively 
with co-workers; ability to learn a new skill quickly.) 



• Components 4 and 5 focus on the severity of 
learning disabilities and the fact that they can 
occur in any population. There are often nega- 
tive stereotypes of adults who are considered 
to have learning disabilities. These individuals 
are often seen as needing specialized or "dif- 
ferent" instruction from other adults and as 
having limited ability to learn. This perception 
prevents teachers from looking beyond the dis- 
abilities to student strengths. 

• Component 6 focuses on the impact of learning 
disabilities on adult life. While teachers focus 
on cognitive issues, adults with learning dif- 
ficulties often identify social problems as their 
major problem. At the same time, many adults 
have used their strengths to help them accom- 
modate learning difficulties. Give examples of 
some accommodations (e.g., a person who has 
trouble with correct syntax when writing, but 
little trouble when speaking, could speak into 
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a tape recorder and transcribe his or her 
thoughts; a creative storyteller who has trouble 
with spelling or handwriting could use a word 
processor with a spell check feature) and dis- 
cuss how teachers can support students and 
help them develop accommodations. 

D. What Learning Disability Is Not 

H-9, T-F Definitions exclude as well as include people. The 

trainer should point to what is excluded from the 
definition in H-9. Display T-F. 

1. It is not retardation. People with learning dis- 
abilities are sometimes inappropriately called, 
"dumb/' "slow learners," or "retarded/' Ask 
the group if there are any other terms they 
have heard (e.g., "good with their hands," 
"daydreamer," "discipline problem"). 

2. It is not due to other disabilities. Ask for 
examples. If none are given, or if those given 
are inappropriate, cite the examples of severe 
visual impairment or mental illness. Glasses 
may correct a visual impairment; emotional 
problems may compound — or be created or 
compounoed by — learning disabilities that 
frustrate individuals or interfere with the way 
in which they process information. 

3. It is not due to cultural or linguistic dif- 
ferences. Ask for examples. If none are 
given, or if they are inappropriate, note that 
differences in communication styles and the 
responses to culturally appropriate approaches 
may be confused with learning disabilities. 



NOTE: You should now be approximately one hour 
and 15 minutes into the workshop. 



BREAK 
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TIMES 



IV. Attitudes, Barriers, and Accommodation 



35 min. 



Although it is important to recognize and understand 
learning difficulties and disabilities that can be linked to 
individual needs, we cannot stop there. Differences and 
disabilities do not have to be debilitating. They only 
become so when one of the following elements is present: 
(1) the environment (e.g., a program or school) only 
addresses the needs of some individuals (e.g., visual 
learners), or (2) these individuals are unable to use their 
strengths to overcome the obstacles that they face (say in 
a program that is not built around the needs of adult 
learners). This part of the session will provide a base for 
understanding the problems created when individuals and 
programs (or schools) are unable to respond to the 
challenge posed by learning differences and learning 
disabilities. We will use everyday examples to help 
teachers explore the implications of what some call 
"disabling help" and others call the "social construction 



of disability.' 



A. Moving from Differences to Disabilities 

The purpose of this section is to illustrate how a 
simple difference can lead to dire consequences. 
(If the example of how teachers saw left-handed* 
ness as a disability was used earlier, remind 
participants of that discussion.) Ask how many 
participants are left-handed. Point out that 
mortality statistics show that on average, left- 
handed individuals die younger than those who are 
right-handed. The trainer can ask the group why, 
and, after one or two responses, suggest that most 
theorists attribute it to the fact that left* handed 
individuals have to use tools and equipment that are 
designed, often unconsciously, for right-handed 
individuals. 
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MATERIALS ACTIVITIES TIMES 

B. Moving from Disability to Accommodation 

The purpose of this section is to provide a useful 
illustration of how an environmental adaptation — 
an accommodation — can minimize the impact of 
a significant disability. Ask participants to scan the 
handout on "Barriers" (H-10). After one minute, 
ask the group for examples of how environments 
can be modified to provide access. 



NOTE: If it is necessary, the trainer can use the 
example of ramps and curb-cuts to show how these 
enable people who use wheel chairs (and others) to 
utilize the environment 



C. The Paradoxical Implications of Identification 

Identification of a disability has ambiguous implica- 
tions. On the one hand identification of disabilities 
may enable learners and teachers to accommodate 
individual differences. On the other hand, identifi- 
cation (particularly, if inappropriate) can reinforce 
barriers to learning and label individuals. The 
trainer should distinguish between: 

(1) The appropriate identification of a disability 
that can be accommodated and that enables 
learners and teachers to raise expectations is 
preferable to pejorative labels such as 
retarded, slow learner, lazy, and u only good 
with their hands. " 

To illustrate an aspect of this, ask the group 
for an example of how negative labels hurt 
people. If none come out, or the responses are 
insufficient, inform participants how, when 
interviewed, adults with learning disabilities 
talk about spending their life "managing 
humiliation." (For example, see monograph, 
Osher & Webb, 1993.) 
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MATERIAL ACTIVITIES TIMES 

(2) An inaccurately applied label that does not 
improve results and leads teachers and tutors 
to see the learner (and not their approach) as 
the sole source of the problem or to reduce 
expectations. 

To illustrate an aspect of this, ask the 
participants for an example of how ignoring 
teaching-related problems can prevent teachers 
from adjusting their teaching to accommodate 
learning differences. For example, a teacher 
who mistakenly perceives a particularly 
nonverbal ESL student as not being fluent in 
any language may not provide that student 
with the experience and instruction that might 
focus on areas of strengths and help the 
student progress. 

D. Self-Fulfilling Prophecies 

H-ll, H-12 To enable the teachers to explore one of the 

implications of labels, the trainer should introduce 
the concept of a self-fulfilling prophecy — how 
teacher and student expectations affect learner 
outcomes. 

As an illustration of this, direct participants* 
attention to H-ll and H-12, which are samples of 
two letters summarizing the results of diagnostic 
tests on two adults with learning disabilities. Ask 
participants to take a few moments to read both 
letters and, while they are reading, to think about 
what message each letter gives them (if they were 
the learner and if they were the teacher). Explain 
that the letter in H-12 is not a worse-case scenario, 
but can be problematic in terms of its tone. H-ll 
seems to focus more on the learner's strengths and 
is easier to understand. Generate discussion on the 
implications of these two different approaches. 
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NOTE: These two letters are provided to suggest two 
contrasting approaches* Some participants may be 
unfamiliar with such reports. If their unfamiliar* ty 
presents a problem, you might ask them for examples 
from their own experiences (eg*, discussions among 
teachers). 



E. Visualizing Appropriate Identification 

Because all students — even some of those who 
were labeled as learning disabled in public schools 
— are not learning disabled, and because some 
students who are learning disabled have not been 
identified, it is useful to visualize the range of 
students teachers will encounter in their work. We 
will end this section by providing a conceptual 
framework that participants can turn to throughout 
the workshop sessions for a visual reference, 

H-13, T-G Direct participants to H-13 and display T-G, 

showing the dilemma of those learners who do and 
do not have learning disabilities, and of those 
learners who are and are not identified. 



NOTE: This matrix is a simple graphic that the 
trainer could point to periodically throughout the 
workshop to help teachers think about the different 
kinds of learners they are likely to work with, the 
impact of labels, and the implications of these 
differences. 



Note that after the workshop, teachers can use this 
graphic as a means for remembering that: (1) all 
learning differences are not learning disabilities; (2) 
some learners who were labeled as having learning 
disabilities may have been inappropriately labeled; 
and (3) some of their students who have not been 
identified may have a learning disability, 



NOTE: You should now be approximately 2 hours 
into the workshop. 
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V. Practice/Application: Scenario 
Whole Person 



Looking at the 



30 min. 



H-14a-b 



T-H 

(multiple 
copies) 



People are more than their disabilities or any other single 
differentiating characteristic; hence the desire of most 
people with disabilities to be referred to as a person "with 
a disability" as opposed to "a disabled person. 



Direct participants' attention to H-14-a, a scenario of an 
adult learner named Karen W., and H-14-b, Scenario 
Focus Questions. Remind participants that adult 
learners have a variety of roles and responsibilities that 
help define them as individuals; the possible learning 
difficulty or disability does not define the person. 

Ask participants to break into their small groups, 
reading the scenario individually and then working 
together to respond to the focus questions. Direct each 
group to select a recorder/reporter to write responses on 
T-H and report back to the whole group. Inform groups 
that they have 15 minutes for this activity. Circulate 
among the groups to monitor their progress and answer 
questions. When five of the 15 minutes are left, 
announce the time remaining to the groups. 



NOTE: The scenario on Karen W. provides a 
composite of information on one individual. If you 
would like to use additional scenarios or if you would 
like a profile of someone more relevant to your needs, 
you may choose to write your own scenario or you may 
choose from the alternative ESL scenario on Alicia S. 
in the Trainer Supplements, page 67. A real-life case 
study, written by and about an adult education student 
named Ron White, is also available in die Trainer 
Supplements, pages 68-69. Scenario Focus Questions 
may be used for these examples, as well. 



Have each group spokesperson project T-H on the 
overhead projector while explaining the group's 
findings. 
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NOTE: The amount of time allowed for these 
presentations will depend on the total number of 
groups. 



H-15 



To prepare participants to start thinking about their 
students as whole people, ask them to take a minute and 
write down on H-15, Adult Roles, the set of roles that 
they and their students, as adults, play outside of the 
classroom and the types of competencies that their 
learners bring with them (e.g., parent, family member, 
worker, learner, citizen). After a minute, ask for 
examples. If none are provided (or if they are insuffi- 
cient or inappropriate) provide examples from the world 
of work, family, and community (e.g., mother of two 
children, foreman, little league coach, church volunteer). 
Then observe that teachers usually see only one role — 
learner. End this point by adding that even as learners, 
adults may not show their best face in a school-like 
environment Their culture may be different from the 
schoors and/or teacher's culture. Also, a school may 
resurrect past frustrations that most of our students — 
particularly those with learning difficulties — faced 
before. Ask the participants for examples of this, 
noting that uncomfortable settings may make it hard for 
learners to display their learning strengths. 



End this discussion by suggesting that if teachers are 
going to be able to work with adults in an effective 
manner, they must understand what motivates the 
learners, what strengths the learners have, how they have 
compensated for their learning difficulties (or their 
inability to perform certain academic tasks), their support 
system, and the places where they will test out, refine, 
and apply the skills they develop. 



VI. Interim Task Assignment 

The emphasis of the interim assignment is upon the 
student and teacher as partners, The goal is for teachers 
to learn about the student's different strengths and roles 
outside the classroom. Conversations with the student 
should, in addition to teacher observations, serve as the 
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basis for determining student learning strengths, inter- 
ests, and accommodation strategies. These learning 
strengths will form the basis for developing the instruc- 
tional strategies that will be explored in Sessions Two 
and Three of the training packet 

Direct participants' attention to the interim task 
assignment packet (H-16a-c) and display T-L Review 
the instructions on the first page and make sure all 
participants know what is expected of them. Answer 
any questions. 



NOTE: Remind participants that these are suggested 
questions. If a question is inappropriate, they should 
adjust in a manner that fits the learner's cultural and 
soda! context Ask participants to read all parts of the 
interim task assignment packet carefully and 
thoroughly. To make sure that participants are 
equipped to proceed with the assignment, it is 
important that the trainer provide sufficient examples. 
Refer briefly to the scenario of Karen W. and model 
how you would interview her (H-14-a). To make this 
participatory, you might ask two volunteers to role 
play the interview. 



In addition, ask participants to read R-2, a chapter from 
Sally Smith's (of the Lab School in Washington, D.C.) 
book, Succeeding Against the Odds. This will provide 
some useful background reading to prepare them for 
work they will be doing later in Session Two and 
Session Three. 



NOTE: We have chosen the Smith book because it is 
practical and readable. Since it focuses on working 
both with children and adults with learning disabilities, 
participants should be asked to focus on the 
information that pertains to adult learners. 
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VIL Wrap-Dp and Evaluation 



10 min. 



H-17a-d 



A. 



Session Evaluation 



Ask participants to complete the Evaluation Form 
for Session One (H-17a-d). Be sure to allow suffi- 
cient time for participants to complete it Then 
collect the form, analyze the results, and use them 
as a basis for planning Session Two. 

B. Thank participants for their time and effort. 
Remind them of Session Two and give time and 
place, if known. 
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BEFORE SESSION TWO 



The following tasks should be completed before Session Two of the workshop: 

Send Notice of Session Two (H-18) to Session One participants only. This notice 
should include a reminder that participants should bring their entire handout packets 
from Session One with them to Session Two, especially the Home Task. Remind 
them to complete the home task. 

ED Review sign-in sheet from Session One to verify attendance. 

CD Duplicate all handouts for Session Two (H- 19 through H-28) and arrange them into 
packets. Also duplicate a few extra sets of handouts for Session One (H-3 through 
H-17) for those participants who forget to bring theirs to Session Two. 

CH Make extra copies of handout H-20. 

□ Prepare transparencies from all of the Transparency Masters provided for Session 
Two (T-J through T-N). Make enough copies of T-L for one per group of 
participants. 

O Check equipment (VHS players and monitors, and overhead projector) to make sure 
it is working properly. Check screen size and readability of print on screen. 

Arrange for a place to hold Session Two; make sure it has sufficient space and 
movable chairs for break-out session. 

O Arrange for any refreshments that will be available. 

□ Obtain name tags for participants. 

D Read the Trainer's Notes for Session Two, pages 29-40. Review handouts H-19 
through H-28 and transparencies T-J through T-N. 
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MATERIALS ACTIVITIES TIMES 

I. Introduction/Workshop Overview 30 rain. 

A. Welcome Participants 5 min. 

H-19*, T-J* Welcome participants. They should be the same as 

those who attended Session One. However, if there 
are any newcomers to the group, have all par- 
ticipants (old and new) introduce themselves 
quickly one by one to the large group by stating 
their name, program, and the type of class they are 
currently teaching. 



Present the agenda for Session Two (H- 19 and T-J). 



NOTE: Participants should form the same small 
groups of four to six people that they organized during 
Session One. They will continue to stay in these 
groups throughout Session Two* If there ore new 
participants, include them in existing groups so that 
they can benefit from the experience of the returning 
participants. 



B. Opening Exercise 25 min. 

H-20 To open Session Two, distribute loose copies of 

H-20, "Person Search, Part 2 n . The process for 
conducting this activity is similar to the scavenger 
hunt they participated in at the beginning of Session 
One, but the items are more in-depth and tied more 
closely to issues that will be covered in the 
workshop. Give participants five to 10 minutes to 
complete the activity, again explaining that they 
must move around the room (if they can) to collect 
names on the appropriate line. To continue the 
theme (and give someone else a chance to win), 
you may also designate a prize to the person who 
collects the most signatures. 



3D 
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MATERIALS ACTIVITIES times 

I ■ 

The objective of this scavenger hunt is different from the 
one in Session One. Both activities are designed to help 
participants find out more about the whole person; 
however, the focus in Session Two is to rethink the 
activity to make it more learner-centered. 



After a winner has been declared, ask participants 
to get into their small groups and brainstorm for 10 
minutes to answer the following question: 

This land of activity works well for some people 
and not for others. What are some ways they 
would structure the activity differently to better 
incorporate their learning styles (e.g., visual, 
auditory) and personal context (e.g., don't like 
games, don't like having to mingle with people, 
aren't mobile enough to move around)? 



NOTE: In doing this exercise, participant! nave three 
options: to keep the activity as it is, revise it, or 
choose an alternative activity, if the participants want 
to revise the activity but are unable to think of 
revisions, provide some examples. For example, they 
could flip a coin or draw numbers to dedde what 
order to follow; they could conduct cooperative 
interviews in small groups; they could share in-depth 
with one or two individuals. Experience has shown 
that people generally like participating in a scavenger- 
hunt activity, but if the groups do not like this exercise, 
they may suggest an alternative. 



After 10 minutes have elapsed, ask the groups to 
select a representative to report the group's 
findings. Each group should take no more than two 
minutes. Explain to participants that, unless the 
consensus is to do away with the scavenger hunt, 
there will be a similar activity in Session Three, but 
it will be refrained based on their recommendations 
during this exercise. If they elect not to conduct a 
scavenger hunt, an alternative activity will be con- 
ducted that reflects their input during the brainstorm 
activity. 
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MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



II. Review of Session One 



1 5 min. 



H-21, T-K 



H-16a-c 



H-22, T-L 

(multiple 

copies), 

Transparency 

Pens 



NOTE: The purpose of this portion of the workshop is 
to review major points covered in Session One and to 
provide a warm-up activity leading into the discussion 
of Interim Task Assignment 1, H-16a-c 



9 
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Direct participants' attention to H-21. Have participants 
discuss the four questions with a partner. Tell the 
participants that they should feel ftee to refer to the 
workshop material from Session One as they answer the 
questions. Allow 10 minutes for this portion of the 
exercise. 

Project T-K on the overhead projector. Facilitate a brief 
large-group discussion of H-21; using a transparency 
marker, briefly record responses under appropriate 
headings. 

m. Review of Interim Task Assignment 

A. Small Group Discussion of Interim Task 

Direct participants' attention to H-16a-c, their 
Interim Task Assignment packets. Participants 
should have completed this packet and brought it 
with them to Session Two. Have additional packets 
on hand for participants who have forgotten their 
packets. 

Participants will now work in their small groups to 
share and discuss the results of their interim task 
assignments. Direct participants to H-22. Explain 
each step of the small group task and answer any 
questions. Clearly state that each group should 
develop a student profile. Distribute one copy of 
T-L and transparency pens to each group. 

Inform the groups that you will be available to pro- 
vide assistance while they are working. Circulate 
among the groups, listening to participants, sharing 
and offering assistance, as necessary. Monitor the 
progress of the groups, moving them along and 
encouraging them to fill out their transparencies for 
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MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



the presentation lo the large group. When 10 
minute* remains in the time allotted, make an 
announcement to the group. This will keep par- 
ticipants on task. 

B. Small Group Presentations 

Have one or two volunteers from each group 
present the "student profile" their group has 
selected to share. After each presentation, ask for 
comments and questions from the large group. 



15 min. 



The small group presentations should provide the 
participants with examples of a variety of learning needs, 
strengths, and social-cultural contexts that are found 
among their students. Explain that these student profiles 
will be used during the remaining portion of the 
workshop to develop learner-centered plans of instruction. 



NOTE: The amount of time you allot to each group's 
presentation will depend upon the total number of 
small groups. 



NOTE: You should now be approximately one hour 
and 20 minutes into the workshop. 



BREAK 



IS min. 



H-23a-d, 
T-Ma-d 



ERiC 



IV. Planning for Learning 

A. Instructional Process 



Direct participants' attention to H-23a. The 
purpose of this handout is to provide participants 
with a blueprint for instructional planning and to 
highlight the importance of involving students in all 
phases of planning and monitoring instruction. 
Project T-M-a on overhead projector. This graph 
serves two functions: (1) it provides a simple 
dynamic model of the stages of planning, imple- 
mentation, and monitoring; and (2) it will orient 
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MATERIALS " ACTIVITIES HMES 

participants to work they will be doing in Sessions 
Two and Three. Focus participants* attention to the 
top of the page. Explain that the whole process of 
learning begins and ends with the learner. Next 
point to the first box at the top of the page, "getting 
to know the student," and explain that the instructor 
first needs to have an understanding of the student's 
social-cultural context and to begin to establish 
rapport with the student before conducting a "needs 
assessment" Briefly examine bulleted items. 
Explain that the interim task assignment for Session 
One reflects a key component in any learner* 
centered needs assessment: learning about the 
student as a whole person and understanding the 
student's goals and resources. Participants will 
develop a needs assessment later in Session Two. 
Direct participants to the remaining three boxes: 
objectives, learning activities and student support, 
and monitoring. Briefly discuss each, moving 
clockwise around the transparency. 



NOTE; Explain that the first box was covered in 
Session One and in the Interim Task Assignment The 
items in the remaining four boxes will be highlighted in 
Sessions Two and Three. Session Two will concentrate 
on two boxes — needs assessment and objectives — 
whereas Session Three will focus on the learning 
activities and monitoring phases. In Session Three, 
participants will look at some methods, tools, and 
resources for working with students with learning 
difficulties. 



H-23a-d The next three handouts (H-23-b, H-23-c, H-23-d) 

present variations on the process described in 
H-23-a (T-M-a) that account for adults who may 
have learning difficulties or disabilities. In order to 
engage participants in visualizing these illustrations 
as you explain them, have them break into their 
small groups again. Each group will represent one 
box on the diagram; if needed, one group can repre- 
sent the "student" at the top of the page. Illustrate 
the flow around the diagram by tossing a beach ball 
(or other lightweight ball) to each point in the 
circle. Literally and symbolically, in this case, the 
student starts the ball rolling in this process. 
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MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



Wherever the ball lands, it's still his or her ball. 
Have each group toss the ball clockwise around to 
the corresponding group as you describe each 
element in this cycle. 



An alternative approach is to nave each group stand 
and/or wave their arms (like a "wave" at a football game) 
as you describe each part of the process. Whichever 
method you choose, point out to participants that it 
represents use of multi-sensory (e.g., visual, tactile- 
kinesthetic) modalities. 



T-M-b 



Direct participants to each variation on the diagram 
as you project them on the overhead projector. 
Project T-M-b (H-23-b) and point to the addition of 
a stage called 'targeting difficulties." Explain that 
during any one of the stages represented, either 
initially through a needs assessment or through 
monitoring of the instructional process, a teacher 
may determine that targeting strengths and needs is 
necessary. With transparency pen, trace the arrow 
from the "monitoring" box back to the "targeting" 
phase in the right hand corner of the transparency 
(H-23-b, T-M-b). Have groups toss the ball around 
(or form a wave) again as you show the new 
circuit, with the trainer standing in as the 
"targeting" phase. 



NOTE: Explain that targeting difficulties will be 
covered during Session Three. 



H-23-c, 
T-M-c 



For the third handout and transparency (H-23-c and 
T-M-c), note the addition of a stage that incor- 
porates the use of external resources, (e.g., voca- 
tional rehabilitation). Explain that a problematic 
assessment or persistent difficulties even after you 
have adapted instruction in a variety of ways (point 
to the "monitoring" box), a teacher may seek an 
outside agency for a formal evaluation or diagnosis. 
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Trainer Notes - Session Two 



TIMES 



H-23-d, 
T-M~d 



The final transparency of this series (H-23-d, 
T-M-d) shows the complete process, including the 
addition of four areas of the students 9 lives that are 
key to a learner-centered approach: classroom, 
home, work, and community. Stress the importance 
of these areas in learner-centered instruction. Note 
that in addition to learning activities, a student 
support system is important, one that could include 
student support groups, counseling, child care, and 
transportation. Instruction should reflect the 
strengths that adults demonstrate as well as the 
needs that they have in the different areas of their 
lives that fall outside the classroom. Not only do 
needs in some or all of these areas motivate 
learning, but these areas will be the place where 
students test out, use, and refine their learning. 



Ask the participants to get into their small groups 
to discuss their students 9 different social contexts 
— community, work, and home. If they 9 re having 
difficulty thinking of examples, ask them to think 
back to Karen W. from Session One (H-14-a) and 
to the Adult Roles (H-15) they noted for her. Have 
participants provide an example or two of how they 
or their students test out and use their learning. 



B. Video Demonstration 



25 min. 



Continuously observing and discussing with students what 
works and what doesn't are important ways that students 
and teachers together can discover ways in which 
students can learn. 



NOTE: This portion of the workshop focuses on how 
teachers can work with students to begin to determine 
student learning strengths, learning preferences, 
barriers to learning, and accommodation strategies. 
This information will form the basis for developing a 
student-centered plan of instruction. 



4* 
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MATf-RlAlS 
H-24 



T-N 



ACTIVITIES 



Inform participants that the video they are about to 
see features interviews with two adults who have 
learning disabilities. Before showing the video, ask 
participants to watch for indicators of student 
learning style preference, goals, strengths, barriers 
to learning, and instructional and support needs. 
Discuss H-24, "Video Focus Chart" and answer any 
questions. H-24 may be used for taking notes on 
the video. Inform participants that they have 20 
minutes for this activity. 

Show the video through without stopping. In small 
groups, have participants discuss the video and fill 
out H-24. Project T-N onto the overhead projector. 
Have volunteers discuss what their group wrote for 
H-24 and record responses on T-N. Facilitate a 
group discussion of the patterns they see emerging 
and what the implications for instruction might be. 
Emphasize that participants should look for patterns 
that indicate learning strength and possible barriers 
to learning. Encourage participants to be aware of 
information that is implied or missing. What infor- 
mation would they need to complete the picture, 
assess the student's needs, and work more effec- 
tively with the student? How might this informa- 
tion be obtained? 



TIMES 



NOTE: Again, remind participants that three three- 
hour sessions are insufficient to prepare them to 
identify a person as learning disabled* Educators 
should take care not to label students as learning 
disabled. 



NOTE: The purpose for showing the video is to 
provide additional information about what it is like to 
have a learning difficulty or disability, to provide a 
common base to work from for the upcoming needs 
assessment exercise, and for the two individuals 
highlighted in the video to serve as reference points for 
the trainer and participants. 
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MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



C. Needs Assessment 



45 min. 



H-25a-c, 
T-M-a 



0 

ERIC 



Needs assessments can be built around teacher and 
program needs (what might be called an organi- 
zation-based needs assessment) or they can be built 
around the needs of adult learners (what might be 
called a consumer-based needs assessment). The 
goal of this section of the workshop is to ready 
participants to develop and participate in a 
consumer-oriented, learner-based needs assessment 

Begin this section by observing that, like business, 
education and social service providers are starting 
to develop a customer orientation — involving con- 
sumers (learners) and producers (teachers) in the 
planning process. The goal of this process in 
business is customization — tailoring products and 
services to meet the needs of customers and involv- 
ing users to avoid unworkable design problems. 
Ask participants if they have had any experience 
with such approaches. If not, provide an example 
of consumer involvement (e.g., focus groups and 
one-on-one interviews to get ideas for product 
development; customer satisfaction surveys by 
credit card companies — referred to in the business 
world as "customer listening"). Inform participants 
that the needs assessment they will conduct is 
learner-centered and aims at customizing 
approaches to address learner needs and improve 
learning outcomes. 

Refer participants back to the transparency (T-M-a), 
the first flow chart on the instructional process. 
Inform participants that since their students are not 
present, the interview that they conducted for the 
first interim task — as well as the information they 
compiled in the student profile and their knowledge 
of their student — will provide the base for the 
needs assessment (If any participants are new, 
they should select a student whom they know a 
good deal about or they may choose one of the 
learners from the video.) Direct their attention to 
H-25a-c. Inform participants that H-25a-b is a 
format that they can choose to use or modify in 
their actual work and that H-25-c is an adaptation 
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MATERIALS ACTIVITIES TIMES 

of H-25a-b for use in the workshop. Ask the 
participants to lake a minute to review H-25n-b. 
Respond to any questions. Have the participants 
take 10 minutes to fill out H-25-c, with the trainer 
making himself or herself available for assistance. 

After the 10 minutes have elapsed, the trainer 
should ask the participants to work in their small 
groups for 15 minutes. Now each participant 
should present a brief synthesis of his or her needs 
assessment After each participant has presented, 
the group should select one assessment to present 
to the entire workshop that particularly reflects a 
student-centered approach. (The trainer should 
inform participants when 10 minutes are up). 

The trainer should conclude this exercise by having 
a representative from each group present his or her 
group's example, suggesting how this assessment 
embodies customization to address the particular 
strengths, needs, and goals of an adult learner. If 
time permits, the trainer should facilitate a 
discussion on how to put into practice this approach 
to needs assessment 

Explain to participants that if they have time during 
the next interim task, they may conduct a needs 
assessment with their student using the model they 
worked from today. 



1 The purposes of this exercise are threefold: 


(1) 


It may improve the needs assessment 


(2) 


It underscores and helps participants internalize the I 




fact that teachers and students have different f 




perspectives. j 


(3) 


It will encourage participants to reflect on needs fi 




assessments from a learner-centered perspective. | 
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H-26a-c, 
H-27a-g 



Interim Task Assignment 

Direct participants' attention to the Interim Task 
Assignment packet for Session Two, H-26a-c, and 
H-27a-g. a 'Tool Kit" of instructional strategies. Go 
over the instructions on the first page (H-26-a) and 
make sure all participants know what is expected of 
them. Answer any questions. Remind participants that 
they will need to bring materials from Sessions One and 
Two with them to Session Three. 



10 rain. 



H-27a-g,R-2*. 
R-3 



NOTE: Give the following cautions to participants: 

• One month is a short period of time to expect to 
see visible changes, and the adaptive strategies 
participants try oat with their students may not 
bear fruit in this brief period. 

• There are no qnkfc fixes when you are dealing with 
adults with learning difficulties or learning 
disabilities. Remember that tome learning 
problems are more difficult to deal with than 
others and that teachers may need to find oat more 
about the student in order to work with him or her 
effectively. 



In addition to the 'Tool Kit" (H-27) in their Interim 
Task Assignment packet, ask participants to read R-3, 
Mary Beth Bingman's paper, Learning Differently: 
Meeting the Needs of Adults with Learning Disabilities. 
Remind them that they may also want to reread R-2, the 
chapter from Sally Smith's book. Succeeding Against 
the Odds. Explain that these readings, along with the 
Tool Kit, will provide some general background infor- 
mation that may help participants in working with their 
students and completing their interim task. 

By this time in the workshop, participants have had two 
experiences designed to enhance their understanding of 
students who learn differently: 
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(1) Interim Task 1 focused on the student as a whole 
person. It provided an opportunity to reflect on the 
strengths that adults demonstrate as well as the 
different needs they have that fall outside the 
classroom. 



VL 



H-28a-d 



(2) The needs assessment focused on learner-centered 
approaches to prioritizing goals and general needs. 

By now participants should be ready to start modifying 
their approach to teaching in a reflective and learner- 
centered manner. Interim Task 2 will provide an 
opportunity to practice adaptive instructional strategies. 
Session Three will provide participants with an 
opportunity to obtain feedback and to reflect on those 
strategies. 

Evaluation and Wrap-Up 

A. Session Evaluation 



5 min. 



B. 



Ask participants to complete the Evaluation Form 
for Session Two (H-28a-d). Be sure to allow suffi- 
cient time for participants to complete it Then 
collect the form, analyze the results, and use them 
as a basis for planning Session Three. 

Thank participants for their time and effort. 
Remind them of Session Three and give time and 
place, if known. 



ERLC 
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BEFORE SESSION THREE 



The following tasks should be completed before Session Three of the workshop: 

LJ Send Notice of Session Three (H-29) to Session One and Two participants only. 
This notice should include a reminder that participants should bring their entire 
handout packets from Session Two with them to Session Three, especially the Interim 
Task Assignment Remind them to complete the assignment. 

Q Review sign-in sheet from Session Two to verify attendance. 

□ Duplicate all handouts for Session Three (H-30 through H-41) and arrange them 
into packets. Also duplicate a few extra sets of handouts for Session One (H-3 
through H-17) and Session Two (H-19 through H-27) for those participants who forget 
to bring theirs to Session Three. 

Make extra copies of handout H-31. 



□ 



Prepare transparencies from all of the Transparency Masters provided for Session 
Three (T-0 through T-V). 



CH Check equipment (VHS players and monitors, and overhead projector) to make sure 
it is working properly. Check screen size and readability of print on screen. 

□ Arrange for a place to hold Session Three; make sure it has sufficient space and 
movable chairs for break-out sessions. 

Arrange for any refreshments that will be available. 

□ Obtain name tags for participants. 

□ Read the Trainer's Notes for Session Three, pages 42-53. Review handouts H-30 
through H-40, transparencies T-0 through T-V, and Trainer Supplement pages 70-71. 
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TRAINER NOTES: SESSION THREE 



MATERIALS ACTIVITIES HMES 

I. Introduction/Workshop Overview IS min. 

A. Welcome Participants 

Welcome participants. There should not be any 
newcomers (if they missed Sessions One and Two, 
they will be too far behind to catch up in this 
workshop). 

H-30*, T-O* Direct participants' attention to H-30 and display 

T-O. Go over the agenda and the session objec- 
tives. Explain that this is the third and final session 
in this workshop series* Answer any questions. 



Have participants form small groups of four to six based 
on their areas of teaching (e.g., ESL, ABE). Explain that 
participants will collaborate on planning for learning and 
refining instructional strategies in Session Three. (Do not 
separate teachers from tutors.) Suggest that the groups 
they form in Session Three can serve as a model or a 
base for support groups they may form in their individual 
programs. 



NOTE: Once they have formed their small groups, ask 
participants to choose a partner (probably the person 
next to them) whom they will work wf tit, Pain should 
switch off roles from one activity to the next (e.g., the 
person playing a student should play a teacher in the 
next activity). There may be an uneven number of 
participants so that one person cannot be paired. 
When that is the case, participants may form a triad. 
In a triad, two people should act as students. 



B. Activity: Person Search Revisited 

H-31 As was the case for Sessions One and Two f a 

scavenger hunt will be conducted to open up 
Session Three. The manner in which the scavenger 
hunt will be conducted will vary depending on the 
recommendations made by participants when they 

q » "H" = "Handout," "T" = 'Transparency" 53 
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processed the scavenger hum activity in Session 
Two and suggested ways of accommodating their 
learning differences. Distribute loose copies of the 
Person Search (H-31). Give participants 10 minutes 
to complete the activity. 



NOTE: The items on this new list have been adapted 
to tie in with the themes of Session Three. 



IL 



Once participants have completed the activity, 
briefly explain the reasoning behind the questions 
that were included (e.g., they tied in with the 
themes to be covered in Session Three: reflective 
practice, accessing resources, collaboration, moni- 
toring and adapting instructional strategies). Did 
participants conduct this exercise differently from 
the scavenger hunts in Sessions One and Two? If 
they chose to modify the format used in Session 
One and Session Two, how did their modifications 
affect the way they approached the activity this 
time? Ask participants for feedback on the pro- 
cessing of the three activities. 

The Reflective Practitioner: Teacher Research and 
Collaboration 



20 min. 



H-32, H-33, 
H-34 



H-32, 
Blank 

Transparency 



The purpose of this section is to help participants under- 
stand the processes involved in reflectively modifying 
their approaches so that they can more effectively work 
with students who have learning differences, learning 
difficulties, and learning disabilities. The section builds 
upon three interrelated concepts: (1) the reflective prac- 
titioner, (2) the teacher as researcher, and (3) collabora- 
tive research. These concepts are briefly described at 
the top of H-32, H-33, and H-34, and are discussed 
more extensively in the trainer supplement on page 71. 

A. The Reflective Practitioner 

Direct participants' attention to H-32, which pro- 
vides a short description of reflective practice. Ask 
participants to take five minutes to read the descrip- 
tion of reflective practice and to discuss with a 
partner the question at the bottom of H-32. State 
that you will be; availgtjte to answer questions. 
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H-33 



When the five minutes have elapsed, ask partici- 
pants to suggest characteristics of reflective prac- 
tice. Write their responses down on a blank trans- 
parency. Synthesize their responses by suggesting 
that reflective practitioners demonstrate the ability 
to: evaluate, select, adapt, and monitor the use of 
appropriate tools. 

B. The Teacher as Researcher 

Direct participants' attention to H-33, which pro- 
vides a short description of action research. Ask 
participants to read the description of the terms and 
to discuss the question at the bottom of the page. 
When the five minutes have elapsed, ask partici- 
pants for examples of how they acted as researchers 
when as teachers and tutors, they collected, 
assessed, and acted on data about the outcomes of 
their teaching. 



C. Collaborative Research 



H-34 



Direct participants' attention to H-34, which pro- 
vides a short description of collaborative research. 
Ask participants to read the description and to dis- 
cuss with their partner the question at the bottom of 
the page. When the five minutes have elapsed, ask 
participants to meet in their small groups for five 
minutes to briefly explore ways that they can work 
with students to evaluate, select, adapt, and monitor 
their teaching. 



NOTE: Indicate to participants that the remainder of 
Session Three models these three components of 
reflective practice in three ways: (1) They will be 
working in teams (one person takes on the learner role 
and the other acts as the teacher); (2) They will be 
working with people with similar ideas; and (3) They 
will continue to explore how to keep trying out, 
adapting, and monitoring strategies for learners with 
learning difficulties. 
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Trainer Notes - Session Three 



MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



H-23a-d. 
T~Ma-d 



H-26a-b 



NOTE: At various points during the discussion in 
Session Three, the trainer may find It neceesary to 
refer back to the flow charts (H-23a*d) introduced in 
Session Two* Have transparencies (T-Ma-d) on hand 
to reorient participants to the concepts. Another 
option would be to draw the diagrams on the flip chart 
and tape the pages to the wall. 



DDL Review of Session Two and Interim Task Assignment 35 min. 

Direct Participants' attention to H-26a-b, their interim 
task assignment packets from Session Two. Participants 
should have completed this packet and brought it with 
them to Session Three. Have additional packets on 
hand for participants who have forgotten their packets. 

Explain that the purpose of Interim Task Assignment 2 
was to get participants started in developing strategies 
for working with students who have learning 
difficulties. Session Three builds on that work by tar- 
geting student needs, adapting teaching, and developing 
strategies for monitoring the outcomes of their adapted 
teaching. 



H-26-b, H-35, 
T-P, 

Transparency 
Pens 



Reiterate that one month does not provide sufficient time 
for them to achieve their goals. Participants and their 
students will need to monitor their efforts on an ongoing 
basis — beyond the life of this workshop series. 



Participants v now work in their small groups (ESL 
or ABE teachers and volunteer instructors) to share and 
discuss the results of their interim task assignments. 
Direct participants' attention to H-35. Explain each step 
of the small group task and answer any questions. 
Distribute one copy of the Interim Task Assignment 
Planning Guide (H-26-b in Session Two handouts) and 
transparency pens to each group. Clearly state that 
participants should share information they recorded on 
their planning guide and choose one case to present 
before the large group. Indicate to participants that this 
exercise contains elements of collaborative inquiry. 



5(3 
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Trainer Notes - Session Three 



MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



Inform the groups that you will be available to provide 
assistance while they are working. Circulate among the 
groups, listening to the participants* sharing; offer 
assistance as necessary. Monitor the progress of the 
groups, moving them along and encouraging them to fill 
out their transparencies for the presentation to the large 
group. 



NOTE: Allow 25 minutes for this activity. When 10 
minutes remain in the time allotted, make an 
announcement to the groups to keep the participants 
on task* Each group representative will have 
approximately two minutes to present findings from 
the group, depending cm the total number of small 
groups. 



BREAK 



] 



15 rain. 



IV. Planning for Learning 

A. Targeting Areas of Need 

The interim task involved a preliminary effort at 
adapting instruction. We will now build on work 
you have done to simulate and model some of the 
steps necessary to adapt teaching in a reflective, 
collaborative, and systematic manner. The model 
involves: (1) establishing a working relationship 
with the learner as a whole person (as exemplified 
in Interim Task 1); (2) conducting a learner- 
centered needs assessment (explored in Session 
Two); (3) targeting needs and strengths (to be done 
below); (4) planning (to be done below); (5) 
implementing the plan (initiated during the second 
interim task); (6) monitoring and evaluating efforts; 
and (7) refining approaches if necessary. 



40 rain. 
5 rain. 
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Trainer Notes ■ Session Three 



MATERIALS 



ACTIV ITIES 



TIMES 



NOTE FOR ESL INSTRUCTORS: Difficulties that 
are connected with mastering a new language as an 
adult can be confused with learning difficulties. 
Conversely, learning difficulties may be masked by 
what seems to be the simple problem of learning a new 
language. Two steps can be taken to avoid 
confounding a learning problem and an ESL- related 
problem: (1) evaluate needs in the learner's native 
language; and (2) ask the learner questions to find out 
whether or not he or she experiences the same problem 
in settings where the individual uses his or her native 
language. 



Once teachers and tutors have done a needs 
assessment, they may find it useful to work with 
students to target areas of strength and needs. 
Suggest to participants the sources of information 
they can use for targeting: 



Student self-reporting 

Teacher observations 

Developing an observational tool 

Adapting a screening tool (e.g., Smith, 

Bingman) 

Employing a screening tool (but only after one 

has been trained on using that tool) 

An evaluation by a learning disabilities 

specialist 



H-36a-b, T-Q, 
T-R 



Targeting can be broad or specific. Examples of 
broad-based targeting may be to look at learning 
styles in the most general areas of strength and 
difficulty (e.g., visual, auditory, tactile/kinesthetic, 
organizational, social, and emotional). More 
specific targeting may break down these broad 
areas into narrower ones. Draw participants' 
attention to H-36a-b (T-Q, T-R), which help do this 
by looking at both: (1) the area of difficulty 
(H-36-a), and (2) the relationship of the area of 
difficulty to the input, integration, and output of 
information (H-36-b). For example, in locating 
difficulties it may be useful to distinguish between 
a problem in perceiving visual information (input), 



DCS 
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MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



Trainrr Notes - Session Three 



TIMES 



H-37, T-S 



H-38, T-T 



retrieving and processing visual information 
(integration or processing), and communicating 
visual information (output)* 

B. Developing a Learning Plan 

Once teachers and tutors (ideally with students) 
have targeted needs and strengths, they can develop 
learning objectives which they can implement in 
their teaching. 

Explain that participants will work in pairs to 
develop a lesson plan based on the information they 
collected on their students for the Interim Task 
Assignments. Direct participants 9 attention to H-37, 
Planning for Learning Tool; display T-S. Explain 
each of the categorits and go over the example 
provided in the first row. Provide additional 
examples as needed. 

Begin by clarifying the distinction between goals 
and objectives. An objective is a subgoal, a step 
towards a goal; the goal is broaden it is the "prize" 
that the teacher and learner should always keep one 
eye on. To illustrate this distinction between goals 
and objectives, display T-T (H-38), which provides 
a simple graphic to show the process of working 
toward a goal. 

Ask participants to take 10 minutes to begin to fill 
in the chart individually for the student they chose 
for the interim task. Have them get into their pairs 
to discuss one student and work on their lesson 
plan, filling in the chart more completely. They 
can flip a coin (or choose some otter method) to 
decide whose student they will work on in refining 
their learning plan. Explain the importance of 
collaboration and the blending of perspectives in 
completing this activity. 



35 rain. 
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If Mnt i Notts ■ Session Ihftt 



MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



Direct participants to play out teacher-student roles as 
they develop the learning plan. In this student-teacher 
collaborative activity, what input can/should the student 
provide to make this a workable plan? One person in the 
pair should keep the student's perspective in mind. How 
can the teacher incorporate learner needs and strengths in 
developing this plan? The person playing the teacher 
should adopt the teacher's perspective. 



Participants will have 15 minutes to develop and 
discuss their learning plan. Explain that they will 
further discuss and report their findings in small 
groups during the next activity on monitoring 
instruction. 



You should now be approximatey two hours into the 
workshop. 

V. Developing a Monitoring Plan and Strategy 



25 min. 



H-39, T-U 



Monitoring is critical to making sure that: (a) plans are 
being implemented appropriately and (b) that 
implementation is achieving the intended objectives. 
Monitoring is a form of collaborative research that should 
be designed during the planning phase. This section of 
the workshop will provide participants with an 
opportunity to briefly design, examine, and reflect on 
monitoring strategies. 



Participants should work in the same pairs to explore 
monitoring strategies that can be used to assess the plan 
they just developed. Direct their attention to H-39, 
"From Needs Assessment to Monitoring to Goals" 
which locates the development of a monitoring plan and 
monitoring within the overall context of moving from 
needs assessments to goals (refer to H-38). Display 
T-U and briefly explain each box in the illustration. 
The trainer should explain that this exercise reflects that 
part of the planning process (box) that involves this 
development of a monitoring strategy. (This part is 
highlighted in the box.) They should take 10 minutes 
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MATFR14LS 



ACTIVITIES 



Trainer Notes - Session Three 



TIMES 



Flip Chart, 
Blank 

Transparency 



for this part and explore monitoring strategies from both 
the perspective of the teacher and the perspective of the 
learner. 

After the 10 minutes have elapsed, ask the participants 
to move into their groups, where each pair should report 
on the plan and monitoring strategy that they developed. 
After group members make suggestions for improve- 
ment, the group should select a plan and monitoring 
strategy to report back to the entire group. 

One representative from each small group reports out to 
the large group. After each presentation, ask for 
comments and questions from the large group. The 
amount of time allotted to each group's presentation 
will depend upon the total number of small groups. 

{^Youjnj^^ break at this point j 

VI. Accessing and Using Resources 

A, Potential Resources 

Ask participants to take a couple of minutes to read 
H-40 and to think about resources that are available 
in their community for adults with learning disabili- 
ties. Have participants meet in their groups to 
brainstorm for 10 minutes regarding what resources 
are available in their community and how they and 
their students can access them. 



15 rain. 



NOTE: The purpose of this group work is twofold: 
(1) to enable participants to examine 0-40, and (2) to 
enable participants to explore ways of accessing 
resources. The trainer should make her/htn*elf 
available to assist participants in this txeit&e. 
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Trainer Notes ■ Session Three 



MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



Vll. How Do You Make It Happen? 



10 min. 



NOTE: This section is aimed at synthesizing the three 
sessions in a manner that enables participants to reflect 
on how to apply key concepts in the day-to-day 
realities of their work. Doing this requires: 

• Having participants reflect upon and identify the 
key lessons from the three sessions; 

• Enabling participants to reflect on how they can 
apply these lessons in their own work; and 

• Summarizing salient themes that will be of use to 
all participants. 

Synthesis also requires acknowledging die different 
situations in which participants work. Adult educators 
work m a variety of settings and situations. Some 
work In states and organizations that have started to 
address the needs of students with moderate and 
serious learning difficulties. Others work in states and 
organizations that are still in the process of developing 
an awareness of the issues surrounding adults with 
moderate and serious learning difficulties. Some work 
in organizations that make it easy to meet with 
students or to plan or customize curriculum or bring 
In an outside expert Others are less fortunately 
situated. 



Begin this section by acknowledging the different reali- 
ties that participants face. After briefly responding to 
these realities, ask each group to take five to 10 minutes 
to discuss the most important lessons of the three 
sessions and how they can be adapted to their own 
teaching environments. Circulate among the groups and 
listen to their comments. When the 10 minutes are up, 
convene the entire group and tell them that you want to 
note some areas that they may or may not have dis- 
cussed in their group. 
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Trainer Sous - Srxstnn Thr** 



MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



Remind participants of the following four principles: 



T-V 



(1) Learner-centered approaches build upon the 
learner's knowledge and goals: the larger the 
group, the more important it is to involve the 
learner in validating plans and monitoring results. 
While this is best done interactively, it can also be 
done in writing, by tape, or in some other format 

(2) The student brings resources to the classroom — 
hence the importance of a strengths model 
Working from this model makes it easier in large 
groups to develop accommodations that will 
facilitate learning. 

(3) Students can provide support for one another that: 

— facilitates learning 

— sustains motivation 

— sustains self-advocacy 

— provides a base for continuing support 
networks. Building teaching around collabora- 
tive learning creates time to meet with indi- 
viduals or groups of students. 

(4) You are not alone. As reflective practitioners, you 
can work with students and colleagues to develop, 
adapt, and evaluate approaches to teaching. 

Vm. Reflection on Workshop Processes 

Using transparency T-V, ask participants to recall the 
workshop activities of all three sessions and identify 
either 



10 min. 
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• Ways the activities correspond to any of the 
principles asserted about working with adults with 
learning difficulties. 

• Ways the activities could have been changed or 
improved. 

Explain to participants that this workshop has attempted 
to model the processes it teaches, in particular a learner- 
centered approach to working with adults with learning 
difficulties and learning disabilities. 

S3 
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MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



Trainer Notes • Session Three 
TIMES 



H-41a-d 



NOTE: The purpose of the "reflection" is not for 
evaluation of the workshop but rather to bring to a 
conscious level the processes that are modeled in this 
workshop series. If time is very short, the trainer may 
elect to present this information, but it is more 
effective if participants recall the processes. 



IX. Evaluation and Wrap-Up 

Thank participants for their time and effort. Distribute 
Evaluation Form for Session Three (H-41a-d) and ask 
them to complete the form. If time permits, recall 
workshop objectives and determine how workshop 
activities have met those objectives. 



5 min. 
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SESSION ONE 
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Who or what motivates adults to seek further education? 



self (self-esteem) 
self -empowerment 
social networks 
personal goals 



money 
life events 
children 
teacher/mentor 



(Implications for instruction: acknowledge the learner's social context and maximize adult learner 
involvement in all dimensions of the adult learning process) 



What art torn* educational goals admits hart? 

• get job or better job • career change 

• help children learn • earn more money 

• get GED or other certificates • independence 

• help others • feel good about self 

(Implications for instruction: adults know why they are in school and tend to seek immediate application of 
things they learn) w 



What attitudes do adults bring toward learning? 



fear of failure 
lack of confidence 



frustration 

depends upon past experience 



(Implications for instruction: adults need to be shown that they are progressing and that they can learn desoite 
fear of failure or previous negative experiences) . 



What strengths do adults bring to looming? 

• self-discipline 

• depends upon attitude and motivation 

• better than child's ability because 
of experiences 

(Implications for instruction: adults have an extensive reservoir of experiences and skills that they can draw 
upon) 3 



life experience to draw upon 
more mature 
anxious to learn 



What social and cultural factors strongly affect learning? 



time consideration 

feel education must come quickly, 

no time to waste 

expect to be treated like adults 



culture 
roles 

very busy lives 
social status 



(Implications for instruction: education must embrace and connect with the learner's life outride the 
classroom) 



What types of teaching approaches work best with adults? 



collaborative learning 
peer support 
teacher as facilitator 



self-directed learning 
need feedback 
expect to be treated like adults 



SciST CdUCati ° n mUSt 8 VlriCty ° f 1 «' ro>chcs ™* f« to choose 
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Editor's Co«m«afc 

Ore of the most important issues in the field today relates to the definition of loom- 
in§ disahiiitm Prnfmimmii and parents have diecumed and debated thie subject 
Mmce 1963. In tne following arikte. Or. Donald Hemmttt obeenm that much prog* 
rrss ha$ teen <nad$ over the yean in defining looming dmblttttm. He concludes 
that of the q m nrffr e*+iahk definitions, the one developed by the NatkmaUoh* 
CUuwmuae on Looming DisabOMes t the moat precise and a ccept obk 
comments on tide critical Item, as "Letters to the Editor 0 ' or "Forum* articles, 
encouraged and will be printed as space permits. — JLW 

On Defining Learning Disabilities: 
An Emerging Consensus 

Donald D. Hammill 



Thisartide reviews the efforts made since 1962 to define learning disabilities, pro- 
vides readers with o dear picture of the current status of such definitkmx, and recom~ 
mends that a consensus form around the definition proposed by the NJCLD. 



/Wgcw topics in the field of learning 
■ dtttbflhkt have evoked at much 
imam or controversy as have those re- 
lating to the definition of the condition. 
Befinninf m 196* with Samuel Kirk's 
first effort to define the term, and con- 
tinuing to the present, professionals, 
parents, and governmental agents have 
tried to develop a valid and widely ac- 
ceptable definition. This article reviews 
these efforts, provides readers with a 
dear picture of the current cams of learn- 
ing disabilities definitions, and recom- 
mends that a consensus form around the 
definition proposed by the National Joint 
Committee on i^w^ng Disabilities 
(NJCLD). 

Fust, the distinction must be made be- 
tween conceptual and ope ra ti onal defini- 
tions of learning rtmbiTmrs A conceptual 
definition is a statement that denote 
learning ' disabilities theoretically. As 
such, it is a first step toward the develop- 
ment of an operational definition that 
can be used in everyday situations to 
identify people who have learning dis- 
abilities. Conceptual definitions art im- 
portant because one must have a dear 
idea of what learning JhtMBk i are 
before one can identify them in individ- 



uals. This paper fi 

definitions of 



on 
d»- 



The article has six pans. The first part 
explains why definitions are important. 
The second part describes the procedures 
used to identify the various definitions 
that are or have been influential in the 
learning disabilities field. A act of defini- 
tional elements (i.e., characteristics on 
which definitions might differ) is pre- 
sented in the fourth taction. In the fifth 
part, the definitions are competed sccord- 
ing to these definitional elements. The 
final section is devoted to conclusions. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF 
DEFINITIONS IN LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 

According to the Random House Die- 
tkmary of the Engtah Language (Stern, 
1967), the word define moans to state the 
meaning of, to explain the nature or 
eatential qualities of, to determine the 
boundaries of , or to make dear the f dm 
of something. From that perspective, 
proper definitions become ommtia) if one 
■ ever to know anything fully and 



ptetery. Socrates taught that real know! 
edge can be obtained only through at 
solute definition; if one cannot deftn 
someth in g absolutely, then one does * 
really know what thai something t 
(Stone, 1*4) tut Socrates also bebeva 
that people are inherently incapable o 
formulating ultimate definitions am 
therefore can never attain true and com 
pkte knowledge of anything. Yet. mot 
of the Socratic dialogues recorded b 
Plato and Xenophon dealt with his e 
font to define diverse terms. Obviously 
even though they may be out of out 
reach, ultimate definitions are vital tc 
pursue because they lead to better, if no 
total, knowledge of a particular subject 
Precise definitions of handicapping 
conditions, for example, provide solid ra 
tionakt for generating theories, formu 
l ating hypotheses, classifying disorders 
•electing subjects, and communicating 
with others. Accordingly, study of a fiek 
cannot begin in earnest until iaterestec 
individuals have agreed on the definition 
of the mtrnrisl concepts that relate tc 
that Add. For example, everyone wouk 
immediately agree with the assertion tr 
Socrates that a person could not pottibb 
make a pair of shoo unless he or she firs 
had a definite idea about the nature o 
•hoes. By the same token, it is hard u 
understand how a profcanoual could sue 
cetafuBy identify, diagnose, prcecribi 
treatment for. teach or remediate, mod 
***** or generally improve the Ufe of i 
pawn who hat a teaming ilianlMUty with 
out first having a dear and accurate idet 
of the nature of a learning disability. A 
the very least, knowledge about the natun 
a n d diaracteristict of lamping dkabflitie 
it certainly no liability for a professions 
working m tint field. 

A widely accepted definition of learn 
mg disabilities is eatential to the futun 
well-being of our field. Currently, with 
out such a definition, nroferoonau, par 
eats, and legislators ate confused, fin 
abom who does and does not have a lean 
mg disability, and then about whetbe 
st^atuingasaleaTttmgamibflhyevet 
exats. Because of this confusion, man' 
professionals working m the learninj 
ditabflhiet field recognize the need fo 
reaching a consensus on a definition. It 
rao, at noted previously, the field ha 
been wrestling with definitional issue 
dace 1962, when Kirk first defined th. 
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term. Sincr thrn. we have made neady 
and wtisui' at».e progress toward agree- 
ment on a oc.iruuon; evidence of thh 
progress is presented in this article. 



roENTIFYING PROMINENT 
DEFINITIONS 

To establish which definitions have 
had the greatest influence on our field, 
28 recent editions of textbooks that deal 
with learning disabilities were consulted. 
These books were generally representa- 
tive of introductory or methods texts 
used in teacher training programs. AO of 
the books were published between 1982 
and 1989. Nineteen discussed how learn* 
ing disabilities are or should be defined* 
The authors whose work includes discus* 
sons of definitions and dgfmftHwui 
issues are Adehnan and Taylor (1963, 
1986); Bryan aad Bryan (1986); DeJUriter 
and Wansart (1982); Gcarfaeart and Gear* 
heart (1989); Hallahan, Kauffman, and 
Uoyd (1935); C. Johnson (1981); D. 
Johnson and Bialock (1987); S. Johnson 
and Morasky (1980); Kavale, Forness, 
and Bender (1987); Kirk and Chalfant 

(1984) ; Lerner (1989); Lewis (1986); 
Lovitt (1989); Mercer (1987); Myers and 
Hanunill (1982); RosweD and Natchez 
(1989); Siegel and Gold (1982); Sutaria 

(1985) ; and Wallace and McLoughlin 
(1988). These sources refer to a total of 
1 1 different definitions that are promi- 
nent today or that experienced some 
degree of popularity at one time. 



THE DEFINITIONS 

The 1 1 definitions are «%nmrd briefly 
in this section. Each discussion includes 
a short history of how and why the defi- 
nition was proposed, the basic ideas in- 
corporated within h, and the degree of 
influence the definition had on the field. 

Kirk's Definition 

A learning disability refen to a retardation, 
disorder, or delayed development in one or 
more of the processes of speech, language, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, or other school 
subject* resulting from a psychological handi- 
cap caused by a possible cerebral dysfunction 
and/or emotional or behavioral ctaurbances. 
It is not the result of mental retardation, i 



•ory rirprrvBUOQ. or cultural and fauan icakmal 
tmxxan. (Kirk, 1962, p. 243) 

Kirk (1962) offered this definition in 
the first edition of his popular textbook* 
Educating Exceptional Children. The 
definition was further sanctioned after 
the publication of a widely read article 
by Kirk and Bateman in a 1962 issue of 
Exceptional Children. 

According to Kirk's definition* learn- 
ing disabilities ait process problems that 
affec? the language and academic perfor- 
mance of people of aD ages. The cause 
of the problems is centered in ether 
cerebral dysfunction or emotional/be* 
havsoral disturbance. 

Siegd and Gold (1982) reported that 
this definition was used at the 1963 meet- 
ing wherein the Association for Children 
with iM&iwg Dtsabffitkx (aow caBed the 
Leanm* Disabffities Association of Amer- 
ica) was first organized. According to 
Sutaria (1985), Kirk no Joogsr considers 
this defiirition to be valid* Kirft 
ideas arc probably better reflected in the 
definition* written by the National Ad- 
visory Ounmitw on Handicapped CM- 
dren (NACHQ (1961) and the United 
States Office of Edkaamo (USOE) (1977). 
B a teman , also dissatisfied with tins 
definition, advocated a very different 
version in 1965. 

Bateman's Definition 

Children who have learning disorders art 
those who manifest an educationally signify 
cam discrepancy between their estimated 
intellectual potential and actual level of per- 
formance related to bask disorders hi the 
learning process, which may or may not he 
aoaomi ***** fry demonmabte central non-oca 
dysfunction, and which are not secondary to 
generalnd mental retardation, educationa l or 
cultural deprivation, severe emotional distur- 
bance, or sensory loss. (Batsman, 1965, 
p. 220) 

Bateman's definition differed markedly 
from the one she coauthored with Kirk 
in 1962: The idea of aptitude-achieve- 
ment discrepancy was introduced, no 
statement pertaining to cause was in* 
eluded, the emphasis was on children, 
and no examples of specific learning 
disabilities were provided. 

According to this definition, learning 
disabilities are associated with process 
problems that lead to unspecified diffi- 
culties for underachieving children. This 



definition was worded vaguely and did 
not gain the level of acceptance obtained 
by the Kir* definition. Bateman (per- 
sonal c ommunicat ion, June 20, 1989) 
soon ceased to advocate this definition 
and today disagrees with many of its 



The National Advisory Committee 
on Handicapped Children 
Definition 

Children with special (specific) learning dh- 
. abffities exhibit a disorder m one or more of 
the b as k p sychological processes involved in 
undemanding or m usng spoken and written 
hrngnagt These may be manifested in dis- 
orders of listening, thinking, talking, feeding, 
writing, speffing or arithmetic. They include 
coGdmow which have been referred to as 
p erce p tua l handicaps, brain injury, minimal 
brain dysfunction, dyslexia, de v elop m ental 
aphasia, etc They do not include learning 
problems that are due primarily to visual, 
hearing, or motor handicaps, to mental rctar* 
datko, emotional disturbance, or to environ* 
mental disadvantage. (NACHC, 1961, p. 34) 

ThehUCHC,acreatkmoftheBureau 
of Education for the Handicapped within 
the VS. Office of Education (USOE), 
was initially beaded by Samuel Kirk. Its 
first annual report on January 31, 1968. 
included a definition of learning disabil- 
ities (NACHC, 1961). Not surprisingly/ 
this definition was similar conceptually 
to Kirk's (1962), with three important ex- 
ceptions: (a) Emotional disturbance was 
dropped as a stated cause for learning 
disabilities, (b) the learning disability 
condition was restricted to children, and 
(c) thinking disorders were added to 
language and academic problems as fur- 
ther examples of specific learning dis- 
ability. Without a doubt, this was the 
seminal definition of learning disabilities, 
for it was the basis for the 1977 USOE 
definition that was in corporated into 
Public Law 94-142. 

! 

The Northwestern University ~~ 
Definition 

• Learning disability refers to one or more 
significant deficits in wmnial fc— nag pro- 
cesses requiring special education tech. 
dques for rtmedtauon. 

• Children with learning dnabtfhy generally 
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such as SMken, mad, or written Ian* 
mathematics, aad spatial orientation. 




pnmanlv \nt mult of ttmoryt motor,. In- 

©' opoon-imtv to taum. 

• Sifrjftav: oeftau art defined in terms of 
•vzrpud an rwttc 
and psychology. 

• E jenual learning 
rently rrfrr?d to 
involving perception, 
presto©, auier verba! or aoaverbaL 

. • Speoal education techmqnss for 
uon refers 10 edu 
oo tne diagnostic 
(kass * Myttebu*. 19*9, pp. 37t-J7f) 

Ui an attempt to moto the problems 
arising from too maay diverse defini- 
tions, the USOE funded an Insttate for 
Advanced Study at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and charged its IS participants 
with preparing a defuution of kamsg 
disabilities that would be moat attorn* 
tageous for special education The par* 
titipanis were H.1L Myklcbust (Chair), 
S. Ashcroft, FJC Blair, J.C. Chalfam, 
E- Deno, L. FScfkr, P. Hatlen, H. 
Heller, F. Hewett, C. Kast, S. Kirk. R. 
RJdgeway, H. Scfriirt, J. Taylor, and 
W. Wolfe. The procoadinfs of the nri- 
tute were reported by Kass and Mykk- 
bust (1969) is an ankle to the Journal 
' o/Uornrnt DimbUUm. 

The definition that emerged differed 
from that of the NACHC hi several fan- 
ponant ways. First, the idea of aptitude* 
achievement discrepancy, articulated 
earlier by Bateman, was inserted into the 
definition. Second, no cause for learn* 
ing disabilities was hypothesized. Third, 
thinking disorders were not listed among 
the examples of learning disabilities. 
Fourth, -disorders of spatial orientation" 
were mentioned for the first and only 
time in any definition as examples of 
specific learning disabilities. 

This ckfinhk© may have served as the 
basts for the development of the 1976 
USOE definition. With the c tc ep tkm of 
the curious inclusion of "spatial orienta- 
tion" problems, the ideas expressed in the 
two definitions are identical. The apti- 
tude-achievement discrepancy concept in 
the institute's definition could have legit- 
imized the inclusion of the IQ-achkvtv 
ment discrepancy formula in the 1976 
USOE definition. Also, the conference 
that developed this definition was called 
for and funded by the USOE for the ex* 
press purpose of resolving the defini- 
tional issue. At the time, many prof*- 



offtdal definition was sought wes to Nip 
imp*— a cap on Um total aumtxr of 
students being classified as learning 
disabled. No similar effort was made by 
the government to define any other con- 
ditions specified in P.L. 94*142. It is safe 
to assume that, when called upon to 
recommend an official definition years 
later, someone in the USOE would re- 
member the North western definition. 



The CEC/DCLD Definition 



A cfaOd with teaming 
adequate mental abttty , 




cits hi perceptual, < 

prow which taper tanas effkkney. 
This aetata chiton who taut email acr- 
voae system dysfunction waka it expressed 
pnamriy hi impaired cftkkacy. (Stajd * 
Ooid, IN2. p. 14) 

la the late 1960k, a committee of the 
Division for Children with Learning Dis- 
abOkks (DCLD). which was a unit withk 
the CouacB for Exceptional Children 
(CEC% tried its hand at defining learn- 
ing d habflh i ti, The result of this effort 
was unique in one important way: The 
definition did not allow children with 
leaning disabilities to be > » n '-ndt- 
eappad. That n% regardless of their edu- 
caticnal problems, mentally retarded, 
bund, deaf, and emotionally disturbed 
children by definition could not have 
teaming disabilities. Of the 1 1 defamions 
reviewed, only this one specifically re- 
jected the idea that learning disabilities 
could coexist with other handicapping 
co n di t ions. 

Information on this definition proved 
to be elusive. It was referred to briefly 
by Siege! and Gold (1912) and Sutaria 
(1915), but no details were provided 
about the authors of the definition or 
about whether the defuutioo was ever ac- 
cepted officially by either of the two or- 
gamzatkms with which it was associated. 
Two different dates are used in citations 
for this definition: Council for Excep- 
tional Children, 1967 and 1971. The 1967 
citation refers to an unpublished work- 
ing definition used by DCLD. The 1971 
citation refers to CECs annual conven- 
tion papers of that year. A search of the 
DCLD archives did not locate any infor- 
mation on the definition. Neither could 
CEC staff find any record of the 1971 



information afcntH thfe rf.nniiinn mm 
vivas is an indication that it wu never 
widely accepted. 

Wepman el il.<s Definition 

Specific fmrnms dtaeflny, as defined here, 
refers to those cafldrea of anyagewaodem. 

Pwwpoul or perceptual-Motor handicaps, 
regardless of etiology or other coarrihuring 

through which fJSSS&SATT, 
slphabeu of sounds aad forms. (Wcp- 
Crutacahaak, Deutaca, Moreacy. 4k 
Soother. I97S. p. 306) 

The concern that too many diverse 
types of learning problems were being 
subsumed under a single labd led to the 
development of at least one highly re- 
strictive definition.. In one of the position 
papers prepared by the National Project 
on the Classification of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Wepman et al. (197S) proposed a 
new defuutioo that hosted learning dis- 
•bimies to perceptual process-based 



Adennan aad Taylor (1913) pointed 
outthattta^inriiuuiooofexclutk)rtajy 
d — atand ninln,knl nwutah lasiuiu and 
wtrictkm to perceptual functioning 
would undoubtedly reduce the types of 
persons likely to be labeled taming dis- 
abled" (p. 5). They concluded that to 
focus exdurivery oh perceptual corrdates 
""I"* be too hmhing. Doubtless they 
were correct, for this definition also 
received limited acceptance. 

The 1976 U.S. Office of 
Education DefigJttoa 

A spadfe leaning eaabflky may be found 
If a child has a severe discrcpeacy between 
t an d ta saa v iea l s btaj m one or 
t of several anas: oral caprmaoe, wrincn 
; > ta "nn Miii h iasi un orread- 
■geompn haurioe. banc meting sUk, mathe- 

A-atveredUcTepaacy-haefioedw 
cnachir>einaMinoaearmorcofthe 
i fafls at or below 90% of the child's ex- 
posed achievement lewd, whsa age and pre- 
(pariaacm are taken into 
(USOE, 1976. p. S240S) 

In the 1976 Ada* Aegoar. the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped with- 
in the USOE attempted to improve the 
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NACHC definition by aoding opera- 
tional diaptc sue criteria. The significant 
ccmponen: in uus definition is the sen* 
tence conuintnf the definition of "acme 
discrepancy" because it lad to the devd- 
oomsnt of a formula for — 1 "" l -*ini a 
severe discrepancy between intellect and 
achievement. 

Opposition to the formula formed 
quickly and was heated intone. Norman 
and Zigmond (1980) noted that critics at- 
tacked the formula for being mathemat- 
ically unsound, dahned that its aae se- 
lected students who were different from 
those being served, and asserted that its 
existence infringed upon states' tights. 
Mercer (1987) reported that when the 
USOE requested feedback, k received 982 
mostly negative reactions to the proposed 
formula. Because of the targe number of 
negative responses, the formula was 
dropped from later regulations. While 
some people were opposed to the partic- 
ular formula proposed, others were op- 
posed fa prmcipfc many uae of so-called 
IC^adtievement discrepancy formulas to 
qualify students as having taming dis- 
abilities. 

The arguments against the use of dis- 
crepancy formulas for identification pur- 
poses were probably best made fa a por- 
tion paper written by the Board of 
Trustees of the Council for Learning 
Disabilities (1986). The board listed tight 
substantial reasons for its objections and 
concluded that discrepancy formulas 
sh -mid not be used. Those reasons in- 
cluded questions about the psychometric 
sdequacy of the test scorn that were used 
fa the formulas, and concerns that the 
formulas actually identified many noo- 
lanani-disaMed persons while disq ua li- 



. Ji w ohadto 

to using language. ^>kaa or 
may aumife* men* to an to 
hnsn, speak, read, write. 



which 

. to 
or so do 



■jury, 
dystods, and 
tarn docs not 



The 



readt of visual, 
or 

.or 



"hfcaamprauatsytac 



(USOE.lf77ip.dS0D) 



out that during a House subcommittee 
hearing on PX. 94-142, concern was ex- 
pressed regarding the vagueness of the 
recommen ded definition of toarning dis- 
abffities. The Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped was attracted to find 
a better definition and to spcO out pre- 
cisely bow children might be identified. 
Even though an extensive effort was 
made to build a more spsdflc definition, 
oo consensus was achieved. Adaamaa 
and Taylor (1986) reported that, fa the 
«d, a compromise was worked out by 
the NACHC The 1961 NACHC defini- 
tion (who a few modifications) was 
•tiopted and incorporated into federal 
legislation in 1969; into P.L. 94-142, the 
Education for AO Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975; and into the Reauthoriza- 
tion of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act of 1986. The 1977 date that 
is so often associated with this particular 
definition is the year h was published fa 
the Federal Register. 

In addition to the definition, a set of 
operational criteria was included fa the 
federal Register (1977) to guide efforts 
to identify students with learning dto- 
abilities. These criteria are curious fa that 



the use of the word "children" fa tht] 
operational criteria seems to restrict the! 
condition to young students. The fee 
that the i de nt i fi ca t ion criteria differ ac 
drematicafly from the definition confuses 
the tome of the nature of leaning dis- 
•ttmies and lessens the likelihood that 
the 1977 USOE definition can serve as 
the definition of learning disabilities. 

Hattahan et al. (1985) suggested that 
this official defutirion is themost widely 

noammd today becauKktttneow under 
which federal programs are administered 
and because it has been adopted by most 
state education agencies. Mercer (1987) 
end Cearheart and Geaiheart (1989) pro- 
vide particularly comprehensive discus- 
sions of the 1977 federal definition and 
the criteria that accompany it. 

Readers should keep fa mind thai the 
1977 USOE defmmon and its operational 
crneria were developed for the somewhat 
hmked purpose of guiding funding prac- 
tices associated with federal school leg- 
islation. Qmsequentry. the emphasis is 
on rchooi-agad children and academic 
subjects. It is hkety that ao ooe ever in- 
«e«ded for tins definition to serve as a 



the nature of learning disabilities, to ac- 
count for aO learning disabilities, or to 
indicate all times during hfc when the/ 
might be present. 

l*e National Joint Committee 
aliainaai ftiiiimn ri n i 



refers so a 



fyfag many individual, who obvfausfy Uwyd^T^^ ^ " ^ H 
had learning disabilities tney depart from tbedefinaion faieveral in** 

•n r?-7ZZZT7- .... OVXNUM and stamina* w*w ft.^ wjus 



had learning disabilities. 

Though the USOE deleted this formuto 
from its subsequent (1977) definition, 
many states seized on the idea of apti- 
tude-achievement discrepancy and subse- 
quently designed and implemented their 
own formulas. Today, the value of these 
discrepancy formulas is one of the most 
hotly disputed issues fa the field of learn- 
ing disabilities. 

The 1977 U.S. Office of 
Education Definition 

J>«ttnn -specific teaming disability- means 
■ •usordcr m one or more of the basic psycho* 



"•orum and surprising ways, Ftat, two 
prominent components fa the federal 
definition were completely disregarded fa 
the operational criteria. No criteria are 
Provided for operationaliring either the 
process clause or the central nervous 
jWem (CNS) dysfunction component. 
These omissions probably indicate dis- 
•sreement among those itsponobie about 
how to handle these two controversial 
eiensents.Seeorid.thedeffaitionfach^ 
spelling among the specific learning dis- 
abilities, but it is ntissfag fa the criteria. 
Third, the definition implies that learn- 
ing disabilities can east at all aces, while 



« a nmaral term that 
of disorders 
totheac- 
teed- 

_abS- 

totrtosk to the 

to aeaue to central aer- 



the If e _ 
kavtors, sodal 



do not by 



fasaVHtopdatorybe- 
" and sodal Inter- 
but 

a 



(for 
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- v — ■■■■ — davttirt^ 

fMe) or with carina* toftotaots (such as 
odmral diflunaoss, awuffhsmt or to app ro 
pnete instruction), they arc sot the remit of 

^co***** (HXXD. IMS. 

p. i| 

The National joint Committee on 
Learning Disabilities (NJCLD) is com- 
posedof representatives of eight national 
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o -srrntions f ax am o metor 
fa. jcanunf d.tt vhnai, 1 
tea" isaartc u» 
guar- Metro* Aunrierion (ASHAX the 
Council ior Lmrung Dtoabflttiw (CUD), 
the r-ro^o for Children with Commons 
crtion Disorders (DCCD), the DMion 
for Learmnf DisabOkw (DLD), the In* 
tenunooal Rends* Am o dmnfcm (DLAX 
the Lemum DaatiOUm AmodtAm of 
America (LDAX the Nakmai Aaocaokm 
of School Piychoto > to (NASPX«dthe 
Onoo Djnkm Society <ODS>, Apfrao* 
nuidyZ25,(X»^ 

toooc* fccndng MBccMd hi kmi more 

about the Iristofy ad nmooo of the 
NJCLD ait referred tn Abnms* (19C7) 



Basically, the NJCLD rcpcemadvei 
approved of the 1977 USOE definition 
hot Mt that it oooM be knprowto. la par* 
ticular, tome ambi^Qsks ranking from 
the dintpaacMa batwaeo the odfakton 
and ru o pera ti ooal crock aenkd to be 
foooocfied* It was also t h o ufh l that the 
tanpsafe of the 1S77 d fftohkw oouid be 
and more specUle* 
The reasons for ttese cfaaoges were 
speDec out hi a poritioo paper (National 
Joint Qommfam on Lmninig DBnbttom» 
1981) tod suumraBd by Hflnmfl, Leigh, 
McNutt, and Lancn (1981). Briefly, the 
NJCLD thought an improved definition 
should (a) reinforce the idea that learn- 
ing disabilities could cost at aC ages, (b) 
delete the controversial phrase basic 
psychological proctssa, (c) draw a dis- 
tinction between teaming disabilities and 
learning problems, and (d) make dear 
that the "exclusion clause* did not rule 
out the oocsostenoe of learning dnabOBbcs 
and other handicapping conditions. 

After several years of study and de- 
bate, the representatives of the NJCLD 
unanimousl y ip rrrrird thr de finition and 
in 1981 sent it to their respective organs 
iatiomforcoasidemtkm>Thadcfi nh ioo 
was subsequently accepted by aD the 
organizations except LDA* 

In 1988, the NJCLD modified its 
earlier definition to reflect the current 
state of knowledge relative to learning 
disability and to react to the definition 
developed by the Interagency Commit- 
tee on Learning Disabilities (KI D). The 
ICLD definition is rliicuseod later in this 
paper* The revised NJCLD definition 



ty and nonverbal dtaaMHtiei such as 
those relating to social pe rc e pti on and 
self-regulatory behavior, reinforced the 
idea that learning rfisahlHriss occurred 
across the life span, and changed the 
wording of several points to make them 



To date, ASHA, CLD, DCCD, HA, 
NASP, and ODS have voted to adopt the 
definition; LD A has voted no; DLD has 



Under the rules of the NJCLD, the 1988 
definition has secured the neoessary 
number of adoptions and is now the of- 
ficial definition of the NJCLD. 

The NJCLD definition, because of its 
broad support by the professional orgs* 
notions, and the 1977 USOE definition, 
because of its official legislative smtas, 
are the most widely accepted definitions 
m use tony, iney snare many eMmcnts; 
in fact, the NJCLD definition k fa many 
ways an extension of the federal effort. 



ha 



sad/or 
and/or nou verbs! 
Dibiticiei cue as a 




and vshesiaasi . 

in degree of seventy. Throughout Hfe, the 
c ondi t io n can affect self cmon. education, 
vocation* socialisation, and/or daily living 
activities. (ACLD, 1986, p. 15) 

After rejecting the 1981 NJCLD defi- 
nition, the leaders of the LDA (former* 
ty ACLD) chose to write a definition of 
their own. Tim definition ft^d an tpronv 
panying rationale appeared in a 1986 
issue of ACLD Newtbrtys. 

h h (fiflkuk to determine from that ar- 
tide just what the framcrs of tfafe defW- 
tion had in mind. Their dcfUtion Is in 
basic agreement v nh the NJCLD defini- 
tion, but it differs in two *Trt"i! 
aspects. First, the definition fails to give 
any specific examples of the kinds of 
problems that am be classified as learn* 
tng (Hsabflitks (eg., problems involving 
rending, hstemng, writing, etc). Instead, 
the definition refers rather obscurely to 
ieanung disabilities mproblann ofNar- 
bal and/or nonverbal abtttias." These 
terms art clarified in the rationale m 



follo ws; ^VE RBAL OR NONVERBAL 
ABILITIES: were chosen as mdustvt 
terms to cmphasiae not only receptive 
and e ipt e ssi ie language problems, hut 
also the conceptual and thinking diflicnl* 



problems* (ACLD, 1986. p. IS). The 

kry, and awkward acmcaee structure 
used fa the rationale combine to make 
faterprctation very difficult. In addition, 
readers are left cwnptetery fa the dark 
about the meaning of "nonverbal abfli- 
nesTDoes Nonwroa/nxan "sodal «k2h"? 
Arc problem* fa math included or ex- 
cfaded? What me Integrating probkms"? 
Dfatheamhonfamadtofadude'nKNoric 
p eobknis* among ttekarnfag dfafaffitics 
(&g-, the penmanship problems of stu- 
dents with cerebral palsy)? 

The second difference between the 
LDA defin i tio n and most other defini- 
tions is the ontissioo fa the former of mn 
exdnsion clause. Without tome sort of 
j with the raktionship of 
j dhahihrict to other handicap- 
pfaacortdhions.onrrwnnot tell whether 
or not the LDA deffafaon recognizes the 
nudtihandkappfag nature of learning 
dhahffitici, Can learning dfatbffities 
coooit with mental retardation, environ- 
mental disadvantages, cmotfanal distur- 
bance, and so forth; or don the presence 
of these conditions cifaifaate any possi- 
bility that a person also can be learning 
disabled? Neither of these questions is 
■nswered by the LDA definition as it is 
presently worded. 

The stoanon » further complicated by 
the fact that an carter, widely distributed 
draft of the LDA deffafaon was printed 
fa an ankle titled, T>efntition of the 
Condition of Specific Learning DisabO- 
fam.'lms draft faefaded a sentence that 
rand, "Specific Learning Disabilities ex- 
ists as a distinct hanrHrappfag condition 
fa the presence of average to superior in- 
telligence, adequate sensory motor sys- 
tems, and adequate karnfag opportuni- 
ties- (ACLD, IMS, p. 1). This statement 
clearly indicates that a person with a 
moot be multihandi- 
However, the sentence was 
deleted from the deffafaon before final 
approval by the LDA Board and Dele- 
fa March 1N6. Unfor- 
f, the draft version containing the 
has been widely reprinted end 
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ts crjsd in pooular textbooks by Adetxnan 
and Tavior { i 986), Bryan and Bryan 
(1986). Geaxhrart and Gcariwart (1909), 
Haiiahan and kauffman <198S), Lerner 
(1989), Lovin (I989) c Mereer (1SC7), and 
Roswdi and Natchez (1989). Not a sxngk 
textbook that was reviewed for Urn study 
jcetuded a discussion of the correct IDA 
definition. The fact that the LDA defini- 
tion receiving the mod jMzblk sqxmirc 
right now is not LDA% official saataacnt 
(and actually is markedly cHiTe^sr? from 
it) cannot hdp bm confute profasksuls 
tnd parents. 

While the LDA definition has some 
good qualities, it is not a serious ooo* 
tender to replace either the NJCLD or 
the 1977 USOE definition. Its wording 
is vague in critical areas, which prevents 
readers from formulating a praase con- 
ception of learning disables. Wftfe the 
exception of LDA members who read the 
1986 ACLD Newsbritfs, most profes- 
sionals and students in training probably 
know only the draft definition and are 
not even aware that a considerably dif- 
ferent final version exists. 

The Interagency Committee m 
Learning Disabilities Definition 

Learning disabilities is a twszk term that 
rtfers to i heterogeneous group of disorders 
manifested by significant difllcuhks in the ac- 
quisition and use of listening, speaking, read- 
ing, writing, reasoning, or mathexu&kai abfl- 
iiies, or of social skills. These disorders are 
intrinsic to the individual and presumed to be 
due to central nervous system dysfuaaioc. 
Even though a learning disability may occur 
concomitantly with other handicsppt&g con- 
ditions (e.g., sensory impairment* mental re- 
tardation, social and emotional disturbance), 
with soboenvironmentai mfhaaaots (c*g. t 
cultural differences, insufficient or inappro- 
priate instruction, psychogenic factors), and 
especially attention deficit disorder, aD of 
which may cause learning pro b le m s, a tam- 
ing disability is not the direct result of those 
conditions or influences. (Interagency Com- 
mittee on Learning Disabilities, 2967, p. 222) 

This effort to design an unproved 
definition for learning disabilities was 
made by the Interagency Committee on 
Learning Disabilities (ICLD) in 19S7. 
This committee included representative* 
of 12 agencies within the Department of 
Health and Human Services and the De- 
partment of Education. The definition, 
which the committee proposed in a report 
sent to Congress, is "a modification of" 



the NJCLD defiahiao (ICLD, 29*7, p. 
222). The only substantive change that 
was made to the NJCLD definition was 
the addition of social tk2b to the 1st of 
specific learning disability*. 

The response to this alteration was 
swift. While agreeing that a person with 
a learning disability might ate* experience 
social problems, SBver (1981) attested 
that "someone with significant difficulties 
with social skills bet without deficits in 
one or more of the other six areas should 
not be considered learning disabled" (p. 
79). (The six areas referred to by SBver 
are those speDed out in the 1977 USOE 
criteria.) Gresham and Enk*t (1989) aho 
questioned the desirability of consider* 
ing social skfll deficits to be primary 
learning disabilities. They further churned 
that the evidence for viewing social skill 
deficits as primary learning disability-* 
was inconclusive and neither supported 
nor refuted by research. 

The reaction from the NJCLD was 
more pointed. The role of social skills 
had ben debated by them for years and, 
for a majority of the represent atives, the 
tome had long been settled. Most of the 
NJCLD uxnuunee mnnlgis did not view 
the insertion of "social skills" into its' 
definition as an improvement. This was 
indicated in an official letter by Stan 
Dublinske, chairperson of the NJCLD, 
to Duane Alexander, director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development. Portions of the 
March 2, 1988, letter are reproduced 
below. 

. . .The NJCLD was pleased that its 1961 def- 
nation provided the basts for the Interagency 
Committee's proposed definition. However, 
after considerable discussion of the proposed 
definition, the member organizations of 
NJCLD voted 7-1 to support the original 
NJCLD definition. Of perticular concern was 
the addition of the phrase "or social skills 11 ' 
to the definition. 

While the NJCLD does not support addi- 
tion of the phrase "or social skills* to the 
definition, we do support efforts to darify the 
relationship be t ween ™*ng disability and 
social learning problems. We recognize that 
learning disabilities may significantly affect 
the sxhvidusTs patterns of social development 
and interaction, self esteem and activities of 
daily living. However, the NJCLD does not 
support the argument that these problems of 
social and personal adaptation constitute a 
separate and unique learning disabiiry. 

We also are concerned that the designation 
of social skills as a separate ■unifestatioo of 



learning disability htvteet the snehsaoa the 
C SM sjory of utffcvkfcish with ngnifscacs pay- 
chktrte jfiirm Such an fcadonoa wffl cob 
Qonjptkste problems ttiatkg to trt^^fa^trion. 
dsegxtt** and mxerrentiao of diSfe?) , ^tsoth. 
and achates wfefe tetracsg d^&i&tt. £S. Dub- 
fauke, personal commuaacnaoa, March 2, 
1*3) ^ 

Om should cot assume that, because 
it was developed by a gtfvmas^tpj com- 
mittee, this deflation fead my broad- 
based official standing. Qnlhe contrary, 
Gresham and Ellioa (1989) pointed out 
that the Department of Education has 
not endorsed the proposed definition* for 
three pragmatic reasons. The Depart- 
ment maintains that including social 
skills m the definition would (a) require 
a change in PX. 94-142, (b) increase con- 
fuskm concerning eligibility* and (c) in- 
crease the number of children classified 
as teaming disabled. The position of the 
Department of Education is found on 
page 222 of the ICLD (1987) report. For 
these and other reasons* this definition 
win probably never obtain e&hsr official 
status or profession^ asesptaaoe. 

ELEMENTS BY WHICH 
DEFINITIONS MIGHT BE 
CONTRASTED 

Having identified and described the 
prominent definitions, the next step was 
to identify important ooasepmsl ekms/ts 
on which the definitions might differ. 
Studying of ih& 31 defhutioos i sweated 
nine elements that might ducsimiiiate 
among tizzm. 

All the definitions reviewed adlfcere to 
the idea tim an mdmdu^J ofeh burning 
disabilities is an uncterachsem. They do 
this in ooe of two ways. Some definitions 
imply by their wording that a state of 
tuutaachievesnem exists whea a psrson 
evidences uneven patterns of develop- 
ment (i.e., a person is appreciably better 
in some skills/abilities than in others). 
The authors of these definitions refer to 
problems in "one or more* abilities, to 
" sp e ci fic* rather than general deficits, to 
•deficiency in a particular prohtem area," 
and so forth. This idea is consistent with 
Gallagher's (1966) reference to "develop- 
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ct:tu-r to MiWTCOMoti to growth,- to 
V* xococi . (JVM) referent* to "inum- 
c. pintve a: i utuucfak\cmcnrdiscrcp- 
acnes.* an: tr Kirk and Chalfant 1 * 
(!V44> rtlfrtnar 10 "intraindlvkliial dlf* 
fcrcacci* Thiu # unckradutvtmcsu can 
be crcrrrincd by the ttuty of 
indivuiwu XHixty diff&tnaa. For exam- 
pie, undcraduevrmeat (and potential 
jearaini ditahtlhift ) might be \ftrifhd by 
observing thai a oenoa b goo* fan read* 
int and rduivcty poor in matk 

Other definitions isggest that under* 
•chieven^hindicatribytbcprctec^ 
of cptitmk w cMemmai teatpmcm. 
Here a ggnMcant difference b c tweep m> 
telknual abQtty (usually repraented by 
an IQ) and performance in one or more 
of the learning disability areas h indica- 
tive of uaderachicvement* Fbr example, 
a difference between an IQ and a quo 
tkut from a raring test demonstnucs 
underachieving performance and thus 
the possible pretence of a learning dis- 
ability* Obviously, the use of aptitude- 
achievement discrepancy is a spcdal ap- 
plication of the iniraindrvidual abOky 
approach. 

2. CSS Dysfunction Etiology 

Some definitions specify that the cause 
for the learning disability is known or 
suspected to be the result of a problem 
in the central nervous system (CNS). 
Other definitions are silent on the etio- 
logical issue. 



■WWMIIM^MIW la . . . U4, I C4| M 

in* disabilities are Other define 

tiom limit teaming disabilities to chil- 
dren, especially those of school ate and 
usually begin with. -Chlidrwi with fen. 
tag dttabtliUM * 

5. Spedficttioa of Spokes 
Laagmgc Problems as Potential 
Leaning Disabilities 

Some definitions spedfy that spoken 
jwtuaae problems (e^ these mvefcmg 
nwm t end speaking) can be learning 
dwbOfaes. Others do sot smgte out 
spoken language problems. 

J- Specification of Academic 
PjoWewas Potential Learning 



Some definitions spedfy that certain 
types of academic prob le m s (e*., those 
involving reading, writing, spefimg. or 
math) can be learning disabilities; others 
«« meat regarding en de mic problems, 

7- Specification of Conceptual 
ProUenss as Potential Lcnmina 
Disabilities ^ 

Some definitions spedfy that certain 
types of conceptual problems (e.g., those 
involving thinking and reasoning) can be 
teaming disabilities. Others do not ad* 
dress the subject of conceptual problems 



3. Process Involvement 

Some definitions express the idea that, 
regardless of the learning disability's 
cause, its effect is to disrupt the psycho- 
logical processes that make proficient 
performance possible in some skill or 
ability area. Other definitions make no 
mention of process dysfunction. 

f Pres « nt Throughout the 
Life Span 



8. Specification of Other 

" Potential Learning 

Disabilities 

Some definitions spedfy that problems 
other than academic, language, or con- 
ceptual disorders can be learning duabfl. 
an. For instance, problems involving 
•octal skflh, spatial orientation, integral 
twn. or motor abffities are mentioned. 

9. Allowance for the 
MnltihawUcapping Nature or 
Leaning Disabilities 



Most definitions imply that learnme Thr*. . i 

dissbuitiescanbeprc^Lawir^S n~T? Lf* within ** 

oertnitic«dotlu,^o!dm7l^ SnTntX*^ — *** 

^♦ G ^.tbeauthorsof«ichdef. ^n^SZ^fLSSST 

mmocubegm .theirstatemenawttli,^ 1^- ^™ retardation, emotional 4tt- 



titoc ucwmuuiu geiMH4u> nutkc tnc 
dtsunction between primary and second- 
ary problems. For example, in a blind 
child, the inability to read prim i.« m 
mmrilv |H« iwult uf it* liwUUiiy tt» «*. 

This same child could have a spoken 
tenfuage teaming disability that was 
*eo»dary to the Madness fi.e.. h co- 
exists with the blindness). 

Second, defmkiomcan bavv exdusion- 
ary clauses that are worded to eliminate 
the coexistence of learning disabilities 
with other handicapping conditions. Ac- 
cordrng to these definitions, it would be 
impossible for a mentally retarded person 
to have a learning disability. Third, some 
definitions are silent on the issue. 

CONTRASTING THE 
DEFINITIONS 

The status of each of the 1 1 definitions 
regarding these nine elements was deter- 
mined by studying the definitions (see 
Table 1). By comparing entries in the 
tank, one may contrast the conceptual 
cements of the various definitions. 

After documenting the characteristics 
ofthe 1 1 definitions relative to the nine 
etemems.it was a simple matter to. next, 
compute the percentages of agreement 
•mong the defimtions and to present 
these percentages in Table 2. Consider, 
for example, the definitions of Kirk and 
Bateman. In Table 1. one can readily see 
that the two Definitions are in agreement 
onfour dements (i.e.. they both include 
*P^» d * use « "either makes mention 
ofthmking disorders, neither offers other 
examples of teaming disabilities, and 
J 0 * to the Idea that teaming 

dmtbibties can coexist with other handi- 
capping conditions). Dividing the num- 
ber of elements in agreement (four) by 
the total number of possible elements 
fame) results m the percentage of agree- 
nw* (44%) between the two definitions. 
The larger the percentage of agreement 
•*twem two definitions, the greater their 
conceptual similarity. 

K»°*mi percentages of agreement 
made it possible to note any dusters 
■mont the definitions. By reviewing the 
Percentages reported m Table 2, one will 
note that only 10 are possible: 0. 1 1, 22. 
33. 44, 56. 67. 71. 19. and 100. There- 
fore, 67% agreement was arbitrarily ac- 
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ccpted as the criterion for a strong rela- 
tionship. This potentate indicates that 
two definitions agree on six of nine defi- 
nitional demean Using tins figure as the 
base, the following definitions were found 
to be strongly feiatti: U; 1,7; 1.1; 1,9; 
Ml; 2,4; 2,5; 2,6; 2,7; 3,7; 3,1; 3,9; 
3,11; 4/7; 5 t 6; 6 t 7; 7,8; 8,9; 8,11; 9,10; 
9,11; 10,11. From these combinations, 
one can easily gather that definitions 2, 
4, 5, and 6 form one cluster and defini- 
tions 1, 3, 7, g, 9, 10, and 11 form a 
second cluster. 

The definitions that each cluster com- 
prises are listed in Table 3, along with 
their status relative to the nine defini- 
tional dements. In addition, a «*np^Tn^ 
that shows the status of the duster rela- 
tive to the elements is presented. Table 
3 also contains the percentages of agree- 
ment among the definitions, on each ele- 
ment. For example, the first duster in- 
cludes four definitions. According to 
data in Table 3, they all agree on three 
dements (process clause, life span, think- 
ing); therefore, the p- , r — naff of agree- 
ment is 100 in those instances. A 75% 
agreement indicates that three out of the 
four definitions in Ouster 1 agree on a 
particular conceptual dement. In the two 
cases where the definitions are split even- 
ly, the percentage of agreement is listed 
as 50-50. With regard to the -muWhandi. 
capping" dement in Ouster l f two defini- 
tions bdd that learning disabilities could 
coexist with other conditions, ooe defini- 
tion presented a view to the contrary, and 



ooe was silent on the topic Since half of 
the definitions agreed, the agreement 
recorded was 50%. Agreement of 50% 
or less was taken to mean that no con- 
sensus existed the definitions tn 
the duster. 

poood by Bi^MaTNorthwwti nu CBC7 
DGLD,and WcpmanetaL Aoompodta 
of the collective ideas c*pt e so e d in these 
definitions would read as follows: Chil- 
dren with learning dtsabilitksmfajrom 
basic disorder* in the learning processes 
that enable a person to achieve. This 
definition is painfully obscure and ob- 
viously unaccepcabie.lt is easy to see why 
most professionals moved in the defi- 
nitional direction indicated by Ouster 2, 
The seven definitions that compooc 
Cluster 2 are thoee of IQrk, NACHC, 
1976 USOE, 1977 USOE, NJCLD, 



LDA, and ICLD. A <wr»pofitf definition 
based on these ideas would be nearly 
identical to those of Kirk, the NACHC, 
the 1977 USOE, and the NJCLD. By 
comparing the composite m Tabic 3 with 
the fourckfinitiotis, one can note agree- 
ment on eight of the nine element* . This 
repraents 19% agreement on critical 
definitional characteristics. 

TUs duster can be considered Kirk's / 
legacy to the learning disability deftni^ 
boo. His influence, after framing his own 
definition, on the subsequent NACHC 
and 1 977 USOE definitions was consid- 
erable. The NJCLD definition was mere- 
ly «n effort to improve on the IWI 
USOE definition; and the more recent 
ICLD definition is nearly identical in 
language and thought to the NJCLD 
d efi n itio n, with one very important ex- 
ception-its indusion of social skflb. 
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2. Salomon 

3. NACHC 

4. Nortawottom 
5< CEG/DCUD 

& Wopman ot al. 
7. 1976 USOE 
«. 1977 USOE 
9. NJCLD 

10. ACLD (LDA) 

11. ICLD 
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CONCLUSIONS 

What cut one conclude from this re* 
flection on definitional issues in learning 
disabilities? Two conclusions mm ob- 
vious. First, and contrary to popular 
opinion, considerable a greem e nt costs 
today among the definitions and defines 
This is both surprising and encouraging. 
Second, of the current viable definitions, 
the one by the NJCLD is probably the 
best descriptive statement about the na- 
ture of teaming disabilities. 

Consensus Is Near 

The fact that every important defini- 
tion of learning disabilities currently en- 
joying any degree of popularity was 
found in Cluster 2 suggests that there is 
consensus in the field. Additional evi- 
dence of consensus is found in the rela- 
tionship among the four definitions that 
have been developed since 1977 (USOE, 
NJCLD, LDA, and ICLD). Of these, the 
most influential definitions are the first 
two, Tbey were the most frequently men- 
tioned in the 21 texts reviewed for this 
artkle* The definitions by LDA and 



ICLD are recently formulated imiinalos 
act forth to correct perceived omissions 
or to clarify statements in the other two 
deflations. There can be no question, 
however, that the four definitions are in 
fundamental agreement on most issues 
related to the definition of learning 
disabilities. 

In Table 2, the six percentages of 
agreement at the lower right (Le., 78%, 
36%, $7%, 71%, 19%, and 71%) repre- 
sent the relationships among the recent 
de finiti o ns . The mean p—^p'nr of 
agreement is 74. These figures flhtstrate 
a strong relationship among the defini- 
tions and indicate that consensus is near* 



The NJCLD Definition 
Presently Is the Best 

Of the 1 1 definitions discussed in this 
paper, only 4 are professionally viable 
today ft*., the 1977 USOE, NJCLD, 
LDA, and 1CLD definitions). Ttoe 
definitions were consistently referred to 
in the 28 textbooks reviewed for tMs ar- 
ticle. The remaining tevsn drfWrinw 
have historical valne only. Of the four 
viabk ones, the definition written by the 
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NJCLD has the best chance of becom- 
ing the consensus definition. This is in 
part because it has many good aaributes, 
and also because the other definitions 
have problems that disqualify them as 
comprehensive ttarrmms about learning 
disabilities. 

The main icnifcuion of the 1977 USOE 
definition is its inclusion of a psycho- 
logical process clause. Objection to the 
process clause is based on the term's lack 
of spedf&ty and the suspicion that it 
might refer to the once-popular percep- 
tual notions advocated by Froctig* Kep* 
hart, G ct m an, and o£?sfs during the 
1960s. Latter-day process-rented pro- 
fessionals could make an argu^m that 
the current processing theories espoused 
by Ann Brown, Pafincsar, lor^as^C 
Borkowski, S wanton, and HaUahan are 
more defeasible than earlier versions and 
thereby deserve some consideration in a 
learning disability definition. If the new 
pro ce ssin g theories prove to be valid, 
useful, and capable of being opera- 
tianahzed, perhaps the NJCLD defini- 
tion could be amended, or some new 
definition set forth at a later time. For 
the time being, however, it teems moss 
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pruder.: to fowO* the example of the 
f~jr cjrrrr/jy vubie definitions, which 
puy dowr or dece the psychological 
prooen cause. Tuc dauae was hoc opera- 
uonalixra tn tor lacntificatioo criteria 
accompanying tae 1977 USOE defmn 
dot, nor do acv of the other three defini- 
tions include such a clause. 

Another limitation of the 1977 USOE 
definition is the fact that it is inconsis- 
tent with its own operational criteria on 
several key points (see the earlier discus- 
sion of this definition). Because of these 
jncon s ten cfes, the d e finiti o n hasdnnm- 
ished value as a precise, comprehensive, 
and descriptive statement about learning 
disabilities. In addition, the definition 
makes no mention of thinking disorders, 
which the other three recent definitions 
list as an example of a specific learning 
disability. 

ibe main limitations of the LDA defi- 
nition are its lack of darity concerning 
which disorders constitute teaming dis- 
abilities and its ambiguity about the 
mi hi handicapping nature of learning 
disabilities. Regrettably, most people's 
orations about the LDA *^«^ktt are 
'ased on an early published draft of the 
definition, which was never app rove d by 
LDA. While this unauthorized, and 
thereby useless, definition has enjoyed a 
wide distribution, relatively few profes- 
sionals have encountered LDA 1 ! officially 
endorsed definition in the literature. 

The main limitation of the ICLD def- 
inition is the inclusion of social skills in 

thg listing Of prmwy laming rik frfrfl frjes 

Neither the 1977 USOE definition nor 
the NJCLD definition specifies social 
skHls as learning disabilities; it is difficult 
to teD whether the authors of the LDA 
definition intended social skills to be an 
example of a specific learning disability. 
If they considered social sUDs to be a 
type of nonverbal ability, they should 
have stated this dearly instead of listing 
integration and motor problems as the 
only examples of nonverbal disabilities. 
With the USOE and NJCLD definitions 
omitting social skills, the LDA definition 
equivocal on the issue, and the Depart- 
ment of Education reluctant to endorse 
the definition, it is unlikely that the 
ICLD definition will receive wide accep- 
tance in the years to come. 

The NJCLD definition has many ad- 
vantages, some of which have been re- 



ferred to m this paper. It is also blessed 
with few liabilities, which is not the case 
with the other definitions. The percent- 
ages reported in Table 2 show that the 
NJCLD definition is strongly related to 
the other three current definitions (Le., 
tboee of the USOE, LDA, and ICLD). 
It is at ooce eve ryone 's definition and no 
one's. It was written by a c ommitt ee that 
was the creation of ASHA, CLD, NASP, 
DID, IRA, DCCD, LDA, and ODS. 
The definition is •owned" by the organs 
rati on s that have offidaBy adopted it and 
the individuals who have accepted it. 
This is very different from, and possibly 
superior to, a definition that is the crea- 
tion of a particular governmental agency, 
association, or individual 

The NJCLD never intended to write 
the perfect definition, only a better one. 
A study of the d efinitio ns rfj—mtfd m 
this paper suggests that the committee 
was successful in to efforts. The NJCLD 
definition has obtained a Ugh level of ac- 
ceptance among multiple national asto- 
dations and radividuah and is arptably 
the best one that is presently available. 
None of the NJCLD members believe 
that their definition has settled the issue 
for aD time* 

Political realities are such that the 
NJCLD definition may never replace the 
1977 USOE definition in law. But this 
may not be important. Wht irri- 
tant , however, is that professionals an d 
parents unite around one definiti onso 
thatwe c*A t*y with assurance, Tjfoii 
what we mean when we say karnint 
disabilitksrzZ " 

fror too long, textbook authors, re- 
searchers, and teacher educators in the 
area of learning disabilities have ignored 
the definitional issue by writing or talk- 
ing about definitions instead of present- 
ing and discussing a definition that they 
believe can be supported. For example, 
many textbook authors Est, usually with- 
out any discussion, two or three defini- 
tions of learning disabilities. Often, aD 
of these definitions take conflicting stand i 
on important issues. The authors rarely 
tdl their readers which definition is the 
most defensible statement about teaming 
disabilities and the one around which 
they have organized the content of their 
book. 

The evolving consensus on the defini- 
tion of teaming disabilities comes at an 



opportune time Many piofcaikm&ls a»d 
others who want to cut services for in- 
dividuab wkh teaming hti^ ^ f the 
lack of agreement on the ^mk^,^ 
issue as a justification. If profess^?!*, 
parents, and governmental ageni3 czmsi 
find common ground in defining team- 
ing disabilities, then they might oat temg 
have a field in which to umtest the issue. 
Without a common frame of jnefaeace 
(which a widely accepted tefiakfoa pro- 
vide*), we are unable to decide who in- 
dividuals with learning disabilities sr« or 
bow they differ from others. Neither can 
practitioners justify their placement, 
diagnostic funding, and treatmm prac- 
tices. The NJCLD definition provides a 
viable definitional umbrella mater which 
all of us may find shelter. It may serve 
us wdl during the rainy days tskczd. 
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A WORKING DEFINITION 
SESSION ONE 



Learning disabilities is a general term that refers to a 
heterogeneous group of disorders manifested by si gnificant 
difficulties in the acquisition and use of listening, speaking, 
reading, writing, reasoning or mathematical abilities. These 
disorders are intrinsic to the individual, presumed to be due 
to central nervous system dysfunction, and may occur 
across the life span. Problems in self-regulatory behaviors, 
social perception, and social interaction may exist with 
learning disabilities but do not bv themselves constitute a 
learning disability. Although learning disabilities may occur 
concomitantly with other handicapping conditions (e.g., 
sensory impairment, mental retardation, serious emotional 
disturbance) or with extrinsic influences (such as cultural 
differences, insufficient/inappropriate instruction), they are 
not the result of those conditions or influences (National 
Joint Commission on Learning Disabilities definition, 1988). 
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ALTERNATIVE ESL SCENARIO 



ALICIA S, 

Alicia S. is a 28-year-old migrant farmworker from Mexico. Each year she, 
her husband Carlos, and their three young children follow the crops from the San 
Joaquin Valley near Sacramento, California, up to Yakima Valley in Washington, 
much as she had done with her parents and her five brothers when she was a ! 
child. She has been picking sweet potatoes and apples since she was 13, and she 
is accustomed to spending up to 12 hours in the fields each day, as she only gets 
paid for what she picks. Alicia loves playing the guitar, making flower 
arrangements, and playing with her children, but she seldom has time to devote 
to these activities. 

Alicia's school experiences were characterized by a long list of temporary 
school placements in Mexico and the United States, The frequent moves and 
short stays made it difficult for Alicia to form friendships or to become proficient 
in English or to keep up with her schcolwork. Teachers found her to be shy and 
hesitant in class and seldom called on her. She found it difficult to understand 
basic conversation in English or more complex concepts in Spanish. While she 
could recite the Spanish and English alphabets and write a few words in Spanish, j 
she did not learn to write a full sentence in either language, j 

When she was a young teenager, Alicia's parents allowed her to work in the j 
fields. Relieved to be removed finally from the stress of the school environment, 1 
she willingly dropped out of the eighth grade and never returned to school. Now, 
15 years later, as she sees her own children in school and picking up English very 
well, Alicia wants to try to learn again. She and her husband have grown weary 
of the travel, sleeping in their run-down car, and of having to pull their children 
from school so often. Alicia wants her children to learn to speak and write 
English fluently, and she would like to teach them how to play the guitar. 
Eventually, Alicia would like to settle out and stay in {he Sacramento Valley, 
where she hopes to one day have her own flower shop. 
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ALTERNATIVE CASE STUDY: 
RON WHITE 



For 25 years I felt like a nobody because I could not 
read or spell correctly. I felt ashamed when friends of mine 
^^^J^ff^f^W.^^.over my_head. BuT Ten it came 



to remodeling kitchen! anl b^hroomsTl was a wizard Tnis 8 "* 

?oTme to SS lt t0 d °' but 8 b00k W8S ?be Heaviest tool 

for me to pick up unless someone read it to me. 

fhof Public school ^ Boston I had such a hard time reading 
I rLirf ?iJ intep «»J in cabinet-making and math, which 

I could do with no Rroblem. Because of poor reading I was olaeed 
J2t\!? ec l?i Cl888 b «S in ning in the middle of the Surth SrSd! 
Wn h JS dl ? ?2 thin f f ? r ray readi ng. From the fourth grade on 
until the ninth grade I got no help in reading but continued 

f?,^? re8 V tt !? danCe 8nd t0 e ° *o working closes tS make 
furniture for the teachers. In my ninth grade year? I was 
introduced to a teacher named Emerson Dicke who took a snlcial 
interest in trying to find out what my problems in reading were 
But I only had him for one year and theS I qu?? sShoora? S S ?xtIen. 

After I quit school. I worked in a hardware e t- ft ^ Uk T 

^rS'^ri return '•5-," S a" £^=£^0 1 

iri^r: a i gars ?&&%sfr£2^jfg« 

Transit Authority (META) in Boston. In the yeereafter I 
school, I would listen to the radio news station LL S" 

sasrss in 1 ffiawr^^^^ ass.-^-* 

888i«tmS 7 .^M« 8dva ? ced fc ° starter and then inspector, 
assistant station master and night/weekend supervisor Th* 

them on the phone. Then I SoulS lonL 2Sl 5i? tate the reports to 
and sneak over to thei? homes to ItJt JZ l*°J fiCe S° check Berv i°* 
in the next day's mail P P the re P° rtfi and put. them 
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away from people who knew I had turned down the assi B fc« n f 
station master's job and were wondering why. assistant 

of mine took an interest toF^tJ^JTl^ luyVA^ 

occurs JK i 5« w K 1 :it2S£4'!:? d ^"S^^iirr 

Ma U lf? 8 R:hao h senJ 5 tS S^^&?*. B : tab " it » tl ~ Commission, 
tested. She found me to hi "an, a psychologist, to be 
tutor. be d y slexi c and recommended a one-to-one 

on M-whin^."?;^^^?^^; 11 S»rjlyn Bu.ll Kidder 
improved my reading. My Mlf-eo^?fJlLi n >, phonic8 ^amaticaliy 
I am able to talk f bout m^bUm^™! ^i&l 1^ 80 that ™* 
dyslexia. I received a proSoUon in June fra\I r£ lp ..? theM witn 
Foreman: Light Rail Department A- . ~1 ?? 8 S° °P era tions 
I do not have to involve my sister L il*™ 1 * ° f ffly new "Wlities, 
almost every word for me at work Alll 8W T anyinore in spelling 
bulletins I receive at Sort on bbtAI L ^ 8 ? n ° W read the special 
I do not have to as, so^^elSfaW S^^bS 

besisVn^f t% r eVe* hiL'ach^ 0 , 8Ch ° 0l T ° n T 8 
I switched to full!tiSe nirtta I L5J Pl °? 8 '.-, In JaQuar T of 1 9 89 
and history courses III ?o She*fact P ?Sai wp 8 ^ 7 e H° Y l d the 8cienc * 
My trades were all 90 or bdovI This f£i? % 8d wo ? derful teachers, 
course and I am also still ?i f }} 1 esa toic i«S a writing 

which is a great 8 ne?p 8 wiTh t2 i SSSf„r:SiS.? Ut0rinB iU Ph ° nlcf ' 

all thS^aSSr^ 1 \ iU ha ™ completed 

the diploma in June at the 7 J£?„«?? 1 di P lo ° 8 - I will receive 
future I Plan to attend a corwl JS^ C r effl0nie8 - In the 
disabilities such as dyslexia *(U ilh £l lpS Pe ° ple with Earning 
long as I continue in higher educat^n pros P ect8 unlimited sf 
I will read aloud from the twilSI Jr"I2\« i 8 °i i5 the near future 
I have never returned to since t£t FrtS^nfL^V*- meeting which 
laughed at the poor reader I .2-1-5-7 ni ? ht when the tw0 nan 
meeting. I will sayf "W^ara h!rl ?I S, 1 " 8 to u speak at that 
at each other." I will sneak a bin? £L? el ? ° 8Ch other ' not to laugh 
behind it for years! Now I L «I? ^lexis and how I have hid 

aloud, thanks to the fallowsnit) If SI t* 1 * about ^ °* ™** 

me to read. ^xiowsnip of NA and the teachers who taught 
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SCREENING: SOME CAUTIONARY NOTES 



Participants may ask about screening. The following will provide you with background 
to respond to their questions. Increasingly, adult education programs are using screening 
instruments to identify learning problems. Although they can be useful, they also can be 
misused. 

When appropriate training has been provided, an instructor or program may decide to 
employ a screening tool as a result of: 

• An interview with an adult learner; 

• Self-identification by the learner; or 

• Problems identified by the teacher. 

Screening may be introduced after a needs assessment (e.g., if the student identifies 
persistent and pervasive problems in the memory area) or when monitoring of student progress 
suggests that things are not working. 

Screening can be seen as one part of a step-by-step referral process. It is a step between 
the needs assessments and teacher-student targeting that should be done for all students and a 
step before formal evaluation by a professional. Such evaluation can be expensive, time- 
consuming, and is unnecessary for many students. When there is awareness of its limits, 
screening can help students and teachers further target specific learning needs, and according to 
Jovita Ross-Gordon, "identify alternative instructional strategies for students who may or may 
not have specific learning disabilities" (Ross-Gordon, 1989, p. 26). In doing so, however, 
teachers and students should understand "the major risk" that Ross-Gordon identified: "(T)he 
use of such screening instruments" for diagnostic purposes is 'Inappropriate to diagnose 
learning disabilities." (See excerpt from the Ross-Gordon paper in the Supplementary Readings 
section, R-4.) 

To make these concepts clear, the trainer should make the following points: 

• Screening is not a formal assessment of diagnosis. Remind participants that 
formal assessment is to be conducted by the "outside professional/ 1 

• Screening may suggest a range of learning problems that a professional 
evaluation could identify as mild, moderate, or extreme. (In the Supplementary 
Readings section, R-6, we have included a copy of a screening tool, Cooper 
Screening of Information Processing, that has been employed successfully in a 
number of adult literacy programs. Explain that the full instrument is included in 
the packet to show participants what it looks like. 

Teachers should not use a screening instrument unless trained in the use of the 
instrument 



REFLECTIVE PRACTICE, ACTION RESEARCH, 
AND COLLABORATION 



Reflective Teaching. Reflective practice is a term developed by Donald Schon (1983). 
The terra describes the competence and artistry embedded in "reflection in action/ 1 Reflective 
practitioners think about what they are doing while they are doing it and adapt thei> approaches 
in situations of uncertainty, uniqueness, and conflict Reflective practice contrasts with what are 
sometimes called technical or technical-rational approaches that view practice as the fixed 
application of technical approaches or the deductive application of school-learned knowledge to 
the problems of practice. Reflective teachers are researchers and artists; they demonstrate the 
ability to evaluate, select, adapt, and monitor their approaches. 



The Teacher as Researcher. Action research is a term used to describe research — the 
observation, comparison, contrast, and reflection — taking place when researchers engage in 
social practice. It is based on the premise that researchers can make useful observations and gain 
useful insights while engaging in action. When done effectively, action researchers reflect both 
on what they see and on how their own interpretive perspective (their point of view, sources of 
theory, and values) affect their understanding of what they see. Action research can be applied 
to the work that teachers do when they observe, compare, contrast, and reflect on what happens 
in the classroom — not as an outside participant observer but as an "unusually observant 
participant who deliberates inside the scene of action" (Erickson, 1986, p. 157). Action research 
is a necessary tool of the reflective practitioner. 



Collaborative Research. Collaborative research is a term used to describe research in 
which participants play a central role from the design of research through its implementation and 
analysis. Collaborative research has been applied to endeavors in education, where: (1) 
researchers and school practitioners work together on the design, implementation, and evaluation 
of research; (2) the research focuses on "real world" as well as theoretical problems; C3) both 
groups gain in understanding and mutual respect; and (4) their effort concerns the interests of 
both the researcher (research) and practitioners (development/implementation) (Oakes, Hare, 
Sirotnik, 1986). Collaborative research can be applied in learner-centered adult education to 
situations where students and teachers, as well as students (alone) and teachers (alone) meet to 
design, implement, and reflect on research. Collaborative research expands the knowledge and 
perspective that teachers can bring to their work as action researchers. 
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TRAINER SUPPLEMENTS 
SESSION THREE 



HANDOUT MASTERS 
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THE ADULT LEARNER 
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HANDOUTS 
SESSION ONE 
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You Are Invited to Attend 
A Free, Three-Session Workshop on 



LEARNING DISABILITIES: 
LEARNER-CENTERED APPROACHES 

By the end of these workshops, participants will be able to: 

1) Discuss and analyze the distinctions between learning differences, learning problems or 
difficulties, and learning disabilities; 

2) Identify learner strengths, learning styles, and needs; 

3) Involve students in the identification of their own learning strengths and possible 
barriers to learning; 

4) Reflectively modify their approaches so that they can more effectively work with 
students who have learning differences, learning difficulties, and learning disabilities; 
and 

5) Make referrals when necessary and in a sensitive and appropriate manner (e.g., for 
students with profound learning disabilities and students who could benefit from other 
services). 



Date of Session 1: Time: 

Date of Session 2: Time: 

Date of Session 3: Time: 

Location: 

Trainers: 

Sponsors: 



Please complete and return this portion to: 



Yes, I would like to attend the three-session workshop on Learning Disabilities: Learner- 
Centered Approaches. I agree to attend all sessions. If I am accepted, please send rae a 
questionnaire. Send to: 

Name: Telephone: ( ) 

Job Title: 

Address: 



(City) (State) (Zip) 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES WORKSHOP: 
PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRE 



If you plan to attend the workshop on 
Learning Disabilities: Learner-Centered 
Approaches, please complete this form 
and send it to the address at the right 
by . 

(date) 



Thank you! We look forward to seeing you at the workshop. 



Name: Phone: 

Address: 



Please check the appropriate boxes below. 

1. Are you teaching now? [Zl Yes [U No 

2. Are you a volunteer? [Z Yes ED No 

3. If "yes," what subject(s) do you currently teach? 

D Adult Basic Education 

O English as a Second Language 

CZ Other, please specify: 



4. In which of the following settings do you currently teach? Check all that apply. 

EZ Classroom 
[ZJ Learning Laboratory 
O One-on-One Tutoring 
IZ] Computerized Instruction 
EZ Distance Learning 

CZ Other, please specify: 
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PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRE (continued) 

5. Please indicate the number of years you have taught each of the groups listed below. (If 
you have taught for less than one year, write "1".) 

□ Adults 

ED High School/Junior High School 
O Elementary/Preschool Students 

6. What kind of instructor training have you received? Check all that apply. 

[H Credential program in adult education 
O College courses on adult education 

□ Workshops/conferences on adult education 

□ Credential program in elementary/secondary education 
College courses on elementary/secondary education 

□ Workshops/conferences on elementary/secondary education 

7. How informed are you about the following topics? Circle the number that best rates your 
knowledge of each topic. 

Completely Extremely 
un-informed well-informed 

Motivating Students 12 3 4 

Students' Self-Esteem 12 3 4 

Learning Styles 12 3 4 

Metacognition 12 3 4 

Cooperative Learning 12 3 4 

Student-Centered Learning 12 3 4 

Context-Based Learning 12 3 4 

Education for Social Change 12 3 4 



Before you come to Session One, have in mind an example of one student you 
are working with and with whom you would like to be more effective in 
teaching. You will revisit this student at various points during the workshops, 
and will work with that individual for interim task assignments. 
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PERSON SEARCH 



Someone who has worked in adult education less than 5 years. 

m Someone who has worked in adult education more than 15 years. 

Recently moyed to a new state. 

Is a teacher of ESL students, 

Was married within the last year. 

Changed jobs within the last year. 

m Teaches at a community college. 

Teaches at the middle/high school level. 

Teaches at the elementary level. 



10. Jogs regularly. 

1 1 Has had a baby within the last year. 

12 . Is a Chicago Bulls fan. 

13 Is a Dallas Cowboys fan. 

14 Lives near a beach. 

15 __ Lives near the mountains. 

15 Vacationed out of the country in the last yeaj. 

17 1 Is working on an advanced degree. 

18 Has been to the White House. 

19. Takes public transportation to work. 

20. Voted in the last election. 

21. Lives in the same town where (s)he grew up. 

22. Is a visual learner. 

23. Is an auditory learner. 

24. Is a tactile/kinesthetic learner. 

25. Does not like chocolate ice cream. 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES 
SESSION ONE 
AGENDA 



Objectives: By the end of these workshops, participants will be able to: 

1) Discuss and analyze the distinctions between learning differences, 
learning problems or difficulties, and learning disabilities; 

2) Identify learner strengths, learning styles, and needs; 

3) Involve students in the identification of their own learning strengths and 
possible barriers to learning; 

4) Reflectively modify their approaches so that they can more effectively 
work with students who have learning differences, learning difficulties, 
and learning disabilities; and 

5) Make referrals when necessary and in a sensitive and appropriate 
manner (e.g., for students with profound learning disabilities and 
students who could benefit from other services). 



Agenda: 



I. 



II. 
in. 



rv. 
v. 

VI. 

vn. 



Introduction/Workshop Overview 

• Icebreaker Activity 

• Agenda, Objectives 

Adults First and Last 

What Is and What Is Not a Learning Disability 

• From Difference to Disability 

• A Working Definition 

BREAK 

Attitudes, Barriers, and Accommodation 
Practice/Application: Scenario — Looking at the Whole Person 
Interim Task Assignment 
Wrap-Up and Evaluation 
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GLOSSARY 



Accommodation 



Agraphia 
Aphasia 

Assessment 



Auditory 
Perception 

Cultural 
Competence 



Diagnosis 

Dyscalculia 
Dysgraphia 



Adjusting approaches and environments to meet particular needs. In the 
case of learning difficulties and learning disabilities, accommodation 
refers to the use of learning strengths and adaptive strategies to meet the 
specific instructional needs of the learner. 

Inability to write words or manipulate a writing instrument. 

Inability to express oneself through speech, writing, or gestures, or to 
understand spoken or written language. The impairment can be due to 
injury or disease of the brain centers. 

Identifying an individual's level of knowledge, skill, or need through the 
process of gathering data in order to clarify and verify problems and 
make decisions. 

Identification, organization, and interpretation of sensory data received 
through the ear. 

Cultural competence refers to the interpersonal skills and attitudes that 
enable people to appreciate the differences and similarities within and 
among people and cultures. Culturally competent approaches recognize 
the cultural grounding of the teacher's views, behavior, and approaches. 

The process of identifying the nature of a situation (e.g., a learning 
disability). 

Inability to do simple mathematics. 

Severe handwriting difficulties often due to poor fine motor 
coordination. 



Dyslexia 
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Input 

Integration 

Learning 
Difference 

Learning 
Difficulty 



Severe reading problem in a person who has adequate vision, hearing, 
and intelligence. Dyslexia is not attributable to environmental causes or 
other handicapping conditions but is thought to be related to a 
dysfunction in the central nervous system. 

Taking in information. 

Converting information to meaning. 

Term that represents the fact that people learn differently in ways that 
include, but can go beyond, learning style. 

Term that encompasses problems in learning, some of which may be 
learning disabilities and some which may not 
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Learning Style 



People have preferred modes of learning, including auditory, visual, and 
tactile/kinesthetic. 



Linguistically 
Appropriate 



Memory 

Neuropsychology 



Output 
Perception 

Perseveration 
Reasoning 

Remediation 



Curriculum, instruction, and interaction which recognize that people use 
language in different ways based on cultural and personal 
communication styles, and are also sensitive to the needs of those 
people for whom English is not a native language. 

Ability to store and retrieve information. 

Field of study that relates what is known about the functioning of the 
brain to what is understood about the behavior of people. The field 
"seeks to define the role of the brain in thought and action by studying 
empirically the behavioral phenomena associated with the neural 
changes induced by injury, disease, or dysfunction of the nervous 
system in children and adults" (Wong, 1991). 

Expressing information. 

The act, process, or faculty of receiving stimuli, data, and information. 
How people perceive things can vary greatly from person to person, and 
can be influenced by such factors as age, culture, and gender. 

Inappropriate, uncontrollable repetition of words, phrases, or gestures. 

Intellectual process of working through information by inferring from 
fact or logic. 

Instruction designed to help students with learning disabilities develop 
basic academic and life skills. Remediation is distinct from 
accommodation. 



Sequencing 
Social Context 



Ability to order objects, events, and ideas in succession. 

The learners* lives outside of the classroom. This includes their culture, 
the social roles that they perform, and their social networks in the home, 
community, or at work. 



Spatial 
Organization 



Ability o organize and interpret nonverbal visual and auditory stimuli. 



Tactile/Kinesthetic Awareness and sense of bodily movement, weight, resistance, and 
Perception position. 

Visual Perception The processes of taking in and gaining meaning from nonsymbolic (size 
and color) and symbolic (written words, objects) visual stimuli* 
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ADULTS FIRST AND LAST 
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What attitudes do adults bring toward learning? 
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What strengths do adults brine to learning? 
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What types of teaching approaches work best with adults? 
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VISUALIZING LEARNING DIFFERENCES, LEARNING DIFFICULTIES, 

AND LEARNING DISABILITIES 




CONTINUUM OF LEARNING DIFFERENCES AND DIFFICULTIES 




DEFINING LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Learning disabilities is a general term that refers to a heterogeneous group of disorders 
manifested by significant difficulties in the acquisition and use of listening, speaking, reading 
writing, reasoning or mathematical abilities. These disorders are intrinsic to the individual, 
presumed to be due to central nervous system dysfunction, and may occur across the life 
span. Problems in self-regulatory behaviors, social perception, and social interaction may 
exist with learning disabilities but do not by themselves constitute a learning disability. 
Although learning disabilities may occur concomitantly with other handicapping conditions 
(e.g., sensory impairment, mental retardation, serious emotional disturbance) or with extrinsic 
influences (such as cultural differences, insufficientTmappropriate instt;jction), they are not the 
result of those conditions or influences (National Joint Commission on Learning Disabilities 
definition, 1988). 



COMPONENTS OF DEFINITION 



1. Refers to many different (heterogeneous) learning problems. 

2. Presumed to be a basic dysfunction in the central nervous system. 
May persist across the life span. 
Occurs with varying degrees of severity. 

5. Occurs across the intellectual range. 

6. May impact several areas of adult life and functions. 
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BARRIERS 



The barriers which restrict or prevent people from performing or 
participating and which are the focus of advocacy efforts often 
fall in the following categories: 



ER?C 



structural 
social/at titudinal 
psychological 



communication 

ecopomic 

programmatic 



A lot of overlap occurs between the different types of barriers, 
example, one kind often causes another to exist. 



For 



STRUCTURAL BARRIERS restrict or prevent a person from free and 
independent movement from one place to another* 

Example: A flight of stairs can prevent a person in a wheelchair 
from entering a building. 

SOCIAL/ ATTITUDIKAL BARRIERS represent attitudes or personal 
beliefs of members of our society that are based on prejudice 
regarding a particular disability or people with disabilities in 
general. 

Example: A non-disabled person is hired for a job ever a person 
with a disability even though that person's 
qualifications are equal to or better than the 
non-disabled person's. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BARRIERS are barriers maintained by people with 
disabilities themselves. They exist when individuals have learned to 
believe that they are not capable. 

Example: A person sees no point in going to school to learn a 
skill, because they do not think they would get hired 
for a job anyway. 

ECONOMIC BARRIERS exist such that people cannot afford basics , 
cannot gain access to basic opportunities and are victimized by a 
coalition of unenlightened lawmakers and those with vested interests 
who are responsible for dependency producing public policies and 
allocation strategies. 

Example: Persons with disabilities who seek to work face 
economic punishment. 

PROGRAMMATIC BARRIERS exist when needs of people with disallities 
are not taken into consideration in the planning of a new program or 
activity. 

Example: Transportation, both s+*te-wide and nation-wide, is not 
designed with persons with disabilities in mind. 

Notice how one barrier ties with another and notice how most come 
from outside the person and may have very little or nothing to do with 
someone's disability. 

Every individual would like to live their life as freely and 
independently as they can. But because of the barriers that exist in 
our society for a person with a disability, that Is not always 
possible. 
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EVALUATION SUMMARY REPORT TO A STUDENT 



February 11,1 988 



Dear Ron, 

Here is the report on your testing. Basically, it says: 

1 . your verbal ability is good, with scores ranging from average to 
above-average, 

2. because your use of words is so good, your reading can become 
much better, 

3. as your reading gets better, your spelling can improve, too, and then 
your writing will go easier, 

4. your reading problem is a kind of "dyslexia" based on difficulty 
breaking up a word into parts; this can be helped by working with a 
learning-therapist. 

If I can be of further help, or can answer any questions you might have, 
please call. I will be away until the 22nd of February, but call then if you 
like; or have Sandra call with any questions. 

Sincerely, 



I GO 

o 
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TEST INTERPRETATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
REPORT TO A TEACHER 



Test Interpretations and Rocommondntlons: 

Joe obtained a Full Scale score of 86 on the WAIS-R which fails within 
the Low Average range of intelligence suggesting low average academic 
achievement. Joe's performance on the WAIS-R suggests that it may 
reauirs more time than the average student to attain learned academic 
skills. Verbal abilities appear to be weaker relative to nonverbal abilities, 
which fall within the average range of functioning. No significant relative 
strengths or weaknesses are noted among individual subtests. 

Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test suggests fairly average skills in this 
area. Figures were drawn with no errors. 

Reading Recognition skills were developed to a 5.8 grade level 
equivalence based upon test results. Skills appear to be below average 
for age. Joe seems to have great difficulties decoding new words. 
Reading Comprehension skills appear to be below average for age also. 
A 7.3 grade equivalence is noted. Math Calculation skills seem to be 
developed to a grade equivalence of 8.5. This is an area of relative 
strength for Joe compared with other academic areas. Joe was able to 
compute basic mathematical calculations. Work is still needed in the 
areas of decimals, percentiles, negative numbers, and algebraic 
computations. Math Reasoning skills appear fairly commensurate with 
other areas of achievement. A 6.4 grade equivalence is noted. 

Based upon the results of this assessment, it is suggested that it may 
require excess time to master academic skills introduced to Joe. Joe 
may also require more time to complete assignments in class that are 
timed or tests which are timed. It is recommended that Joe be given 
extra time to complete timed tasks. It is also recommended that skills be 
continuously developed until teachers recommend Joe is prepared to 
take the G.E.D. exam. Joe will benefit from repetition of instruction in 
gaining learned ski He may also benefit from a visual instruction 
approach rather than an auditory approach and a more concrete method 
rather than an abstract. Building skills in a step-by-step fashion as 
opposed to a more holistic approach may also benefit. 

If further information is requested, contact this examiner at 555-1234. 

Signed, 
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MATRIX: 

STUDENTS WITH LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 



1 Student Classification/ 
Status 


Has Learning 
Disability 


Does Not Have 
Learning Disability 


Identified 






Not Identified 
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SCENARIO 



KAREN W. 



Karen W., a 55-year-old horaeraaker and mother of four, is a second- 
generation German-American who lives in a blue-collar suburb of Pittsburgh. 
Recently widowed, her life has changed dramatically since her husband died of 
lung cancer last year. Now that her daughters are all married and have moved to 
other parts of the country with their young families, she faces the prospect of 
managing alone the financial affairs that had always been handled by her husband. 
This new responsibility involves taking on tasks such as paying the bills, balancing 
the checkbook, figuring taxes, and budgeting money. 

Karen has always considered herself an organized person, someone who gets 
things done, and a motivator to her children — each graduated from college and 
went on to get a good job. She is a creative storyteller, an accomplished 
seamstress, and she likes to bake pies without following a recipe. Ever since she 
was in high school, where she dropped out in the eleventh grade because she had to 
help support her family, Karen has avoided math-related tasks and consistently 
refused her husband's many offers to help her improve her math skills. Her 
husband's family and friends from her church have offered to help her get back on 
her feet, but she wants to be able to take care of herself. 

Despite initial resistance, Karen was persuaded by her brother-in-law's 
admonitions about her financial affairs, and is now determined to obtain a job that 
will pay the bills and somehow utilize her 35 years of experience as a homemaker 
and mother. With prodding from her youngest daughter, she scheduled an 
appointment with an employment counselor at the local community college. There 
she took a battery of pre-employment tests. The reading and math assessments 
showed mixed results. Although her reading rate is slow, she has satisfactory 
comprehension because she can analyze words into their phonetic parts and uses her 
language skills for figuring out words from context. The math portion was more 
difficult for her. She has no problem with simple computation, but she has a 
difficult time aligning numbers properly and often reverses numbers. She also has 
difficulty solving multi-step problems and in forming a mental picture of a problem. 
Estimating numbers such as the dimensions for a room or the sale price of an item 
have always posed a challenge for her, as well. 

Karen would like to obtain her GED diploma because she now regrets not 
having finished high school. The interview with the employment counselor also 
convinced her that she cannot expect to get a decent-paying job without a diploma. 
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SCENARIO FOCUS QUESTIONS 



PERSONAL/SOCIAL CONTEXT OF LEARNING: 



Identify aspects of the adult learner's context — including motivations, 
goals, culture, and class — that the instructor should consider when planning 
for instruction. Also examine where the learner's skills are shown outside 
the classroom setting and where these skills are likely to be tested out; the 
importance of this is to connect learning to where the learner wants to use it. 



LEARNING STRENGTHS: 

Identify indicators of learning preferences, strengths, and possible learning 
difficulties, and discuss implications for instructors. 



ACCOMMODATION STRATEGIES: 

Identify strategies used to accommodate for learning difficulties. How can 
these be integrated into instruction so that the learner can build on strengths? 



I'M 
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ADULT ROLES 



HOME 



WORK 



COMMUNITY 



CLASSROOM 
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INTERIM TASK ASSIGNMENTS 
(To Be Completed for Session Two) 



During the period between Sessions One and Two, you will work with one of your 
students to learn more about what they want out of the learning process, their strengths, learning 
challenges that they have faced and how they have accommodated for areas of weakness, their 
support system, and where they will apply and refine the skills they develop while in your 
program. 



This exercise has six goals. It will: 

(1) Help you see beyond what often may seem to be a set of problems (or, as some would 
say, "deficits"). 

(2) Help you focus (or remain focused) on the students' goals. 

(3) Enable you to work with students to modify your approach to instruction in a manner 
that addresses their strengths, goals, and particular needs. 

(4) Provide you with a sense of them as a whole person and enable you, if necessary, to help 
the students identify and harness their own strengths. 

(5) Provide information that we will use in Sessions Two and Three. 

(6) Provide you with an experience (and model) for new ways to work with students in a 
learner-centered manner. (In order to assist you in this work, we have prepared a 
discussion guide and series of discussion questions, which you may use during your 
interview [H-16b-c].) 



Adult educators work with a variety of students. Your approach to the interim task may 
have to vary with: (a) the type of student and (b) the type of setting you work in. Students who 
entered the program on their own volition may respond more openly than students who entered 
through the pressure of a social worker or family member. Students who participate in the 
program voluntarily may respond more openly than those who entered the program because some 
official mandated their participation (e.g., in order to receive welfare benefits) or those who are 
incarcerated. While your tactics may vary in each case, your strategy and goal should remain ihe 
same: 

• Strategy — establishing tmst so that you can interview students. 

• Goal — viewing your students as whole people and understanding the diverse social 
and cultural contexts that they live in. 

While your tactics may vary, three factors may help establish trust: (1) a clear explanation of 
your goals, (2) an understanding of the learners' skepticism, and (3) respect for the learner. 

Remember, returning to school is a heroic act for ir^uiy learners — particularly for those 
who have learning disabilities. Adult learners are likely to drop out again if they do not feel 
comfortable in the classroom environment and if their goals and needs are not being met. 

Bring the entire Interim Task Assignment packet with you to Session Two. 
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DISCUSSION GUIDE 



INTERVIEW BEHAVIOR 



Conduct the interview in a setting that provides some privacy and breaks down the 
distance between you and the person you are interviewing. You may decide to meet over 
coffee, tea, or a soft drink. 

1. Be a respectful, responsive, and active listener. 

2. Ask questions and elicit information in a warm, non-threatening, non-judgmentai 
way. 

3. Remain sensitive to "touchy" areas. Don't press the person you are interviewing 
if he or she says "no" without an explanation. If the person you are interviewing 
asks you to back off, do so. 

4. Acknowledge the adult's feelings. 

5. Respect confidentiality. 

6. Do not cut off the person you are interviewing because he or she is not following 
your order of chosen questions. 

7. Permit the person you are interviewing to reframe questions. 

8. If the person you are interviewing has a different cultural background from your 
own, be conscious of the fact that culture affects your approach and responses as 
well as those of the person you are interviewing. 

9. Let the person you are interviewing know what you will do with the interview. 
(If you are just using it for the assignment, let him or her know that; if you will 
also use this to adapt your approaches to instruction, let the student 1 know that as 
well.) 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



Introduce the first set of questions by stating, "In order to help ir* become a better 
teacher, I would like to know more about you." (Also make it clear that if they think you are 
asking questions that are too private, they should tell you.) 

• Tell me about yourself. What are the most important things that I should know 
about you? 

• Tell me some of the things that you like to do most 

• Tell me some of the things that you don't like doing. 

• I am interested in your goals. How did you decide to come to this [name of your 
program]? What do you hope to get out of participating in the program? 

• Where will you use these new skills (or knowledge or confidence) and in what 
way? At home? At work? With your friends? In the community? 

Introduce the next set of questions by stating that in order to decide how to more 
effectively work with them, you want to know more about how they learn and work. 



• What did you like about school? 



How do you prefer to study or think things out or work on things? Where? 
When? 



— alone 

— with someone else 

— thinking or talking out loud 

— in a quiet room or place 



• Think about the work we do here. What things make it difficult for you to study? 
To learn new material? 



• If you think about people who have taught you (in and out of school), who helped 
you most? Why? 

• What things should I do to help you achieve your goals? 

Students will be asked to respond orally. You may take notes. Tape record the oral 
discussion only if you have asked the student's permission and he or she is comfortable with 
the idea. Use your notes or the tape recorded interview to summarize your findings. 
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SESSION ONE EVALUATION 
LEARNING DISABILITIES: LEARNER-CENTERED APPROACHES 



Date Location of Training 

Presenter 



Name of Adult Education Program 



Geographic Setting (check one): □ urban □ suburban □ rural 
Your Position (check all that apply): 

□ ABE Teacher □ ESL Teacher □ Other (please specify): 

□ ABE Volunteer Instructor □ ESL Volunteer Instructor 



Number of years experience in this position 



Number of years of other adult educai v n teaching experience 



Certification in elementary/secondary educaKon □ Yes □ No 
Education Background Field ; 



For each of the following questions, please circle the number that best expresses your reaction. 
Presentation 

1 . The length of time for the workshop was 

(too short) 1 2 3 4 5 (too long) 

2. The small group activities were 

(aot useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

3. The ideas and activities presented were 

(dull) 1 2 3 4 5 (very interesting) 

4. The mix of activities used to present the material was 

(notusefU) 1 2 3 4 5 (veiy useftil) 

5. The extent to which the workshop covered the topics was 
(inadequate) 1 2 3 4 5 (very adequate) 

o . Vj3 
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HANDOUTS 
SESSION TWO 



Ho 



General Comments About Presentation: 



# 



Content of Training 

1 . The key concepts and information presented in the workshop were 
(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

2. The purposes and objectives of the instructional packet were 

1 2 3 4 5 (very clear) 

3. The objectives of the instructional packet were met 
(not at all) 1 2 3 4 5 

4. The content of the training will be 
(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 

5. The theory and information presented were 
(insufficient) 1 2 3 4 5 

General Comments About Training Centent: 



(completely) 



(very useful) 



(sufficient) 
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Materials 

1 . How appropriate was the content of the 

a. printed materials 

(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 (appropriate) 

b. overhead transparencies 

(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 (appropriate) 

c. video 

(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 (appropriate) 

2. The technical quality of the printed materials was 

(poor) 1 2 3 4 5 (excellent) 

3. The technical quality of the overheads was 

(poor) 1 2 3 4 5 (excellent) 

4. The video added to the overall value of the workshop 

(not at all) 1 2 3 4 5 (a great deal) 

5. The materials presented can be adapted to my own learning environment 
(not at all) 1 2 3 4 5 (very easily) 

General Comments About Materials: 



Overall Comments 

1 . What were the strongest features of this workshop? Please be specific. 



o L c 
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2. What do you think were the weakest features of this workshop? 



3. What suggestions do you have for improving this training? 



4. Which techniques, ideas, or activities will you apply in your own classroom? 
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Session Two of the Workshop on 



L 



LEARNING DISABILITIES: 
LEARNER-CENTERED APPROACHES 




Date: 



Time: 



Location: 

Please remember to bring the following: 

1. Completed Home-Task Worksheets 

2. Materials from Session One 

Please complete and return this portion to: 

LH Yes, I will attend Session Two of the workshop on Learning Disabilities: Learner-Centered 
Approaches. 

Nam e: Telephone: ( ) 



Job Title: 



Address: 



(City) 



■ (State) 



(Zip) 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES 
SESSION TWO 
AGENDA 



Objectivfs: By the end of these workshops, participants will be able to: 

1) Discuss and analyze the distinctions between learning differences, learning 
problems or difficulties, and learning disabilities; 

2) Identify learner strengths, learning styles, and needs; 

3) Involve students in the identification of their own learning strengths and 
possible barriers to learning; 

4) Reflectively modify their approaches so that they can more effectively 
work with students who have learning differences, learning difficulties, and 
learning disabilities; and 

5) Make referrals when necessary and in a sensitive and appropriate manner 
(e.g., for students with profound learning disabilities and students who 
could benefit from other services). 



Agenda: I. Introductions/Workshop Overview 
EL Review of Session One 

III. Review of Interim Task Assignment 
BREAK 

IV. Planning for Learning 

• Instructional Process 

• Video Demonstration 

• Conducting a Needs Assessment 

V. Interim Task Assignment 

VI. Evaluation, Wrap-Up 



l!5 
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PERSON SEARCH 
PART 2 



1. Planned a party within the last six months. 

2. Has a student who rarely comes to class. 

3. Found out that a student enjoys reading maps and charts. 

4. Took your car into the auio repair shop recently for a 50,000 mile 

servicing. 

5. Recommended a tutor for a student 

6. Developed a set of learning objectives based on a student's needs. 

7 - Recognized that a student has difficulty understanding verbal directions. 

8. Planned a family trip. 

9. Had difficulty understanding a student's handwriting. 

10. Wears eyeglasses. 

11. Participated in a market research survey. 

12 - Spoke privately with a student about his or her learning needs. 

13. Received a letter/interim report from one of your children's teachers. 

14- Have identified a specific area in which you could individually work 

with a student. 

15. Had a parent/teacher conference. 

16. Took cooking lessons. 

I7 - Discovered that a student prefers to work in a group rather than 

independently. 

18. . Is on a diet. 

19. Has a student who is a carpenter. 

20. Returned to school as an adult. 
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INTERIM TASK ASSIGNMENT REVIEW 

PARTI 



In Session One we identified four factors adult educators need to consider when assessing 
student learning needs. 



• Goals and Interests 
• Learning Strengths 

• Learning Difficulties 

• Accommodation Strategies 

With a partner, discuss the questions below and write your answers in the space provided. 

1. Why is knowing about a student's goals and interests important? 



2. How can you determine learning strengths? 



3. What kinds of accommodations might students with learning difficulties use? 



4. What are the implications of learning strengths and accommodations for instruction 
for adults with learning difficulties? 
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INTERIM TASK ASSIGNMENT REVIEW 

PART n 



I. Using the completed Interim Task Assignment packet (H-16a-c) your group will discuss 
the following questions: 



What did you find out about your student's strengths (or at least what they like to 
do and feel comfortable doing)? 



If you observed any accommodation strategies, please note them and discuss their 
implications for instruction. 



3. What were the student's attitudes and reactions toward learning? 



4. Discuss problems encountered with the use of the informal interview to determine 
learning strengths. Brainstorm possible solutions. 



II. 



After all members of your group have finished Part I, choose one student to profile. 
Briefly describe student's goals and interests, patterns of strengths and learning difficulties 
and any accommodation strategies that they may be using. Have a volunteer from the 
group record this information on T-L for presentation to the entire group. 

Be prepared to discuss possible patterns of strengths and their implications for instruction. 
Suggest other information that would be useful and methods that might be used to obtain 
this information. 
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PLANNING FOR LEARNING 
(Version 1) 



STUDENT 



i 



(totting to Know 
tt* Student 



i 



Nee ds As— smart 

e identification of goals 

• kienttftottion 

• Identification of (Mining strengths 

• Prioritized needs and goals 

• Identification of support needs 



Monitoring 

Appropriateness of objective and 
implementation 
e Student feedback to teacher 
e Teacher feedback to student 
e Effectiveness of instruction and support 
e Development and selection of new 
strategies 



Objectives 

e Taste to be performed; conditions under 

which tasks wi be performed 
e De»i red outcomes 
e Measures for success 



Learning Activities and 
Student Support 

e Matching strengths 

e Instructional strategies (individual and 

collaborative) 
e Modifying materials 
e Developing support systems 
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PLANNING FOR LEARNING 
(Version 2) 




and 

Student Support 
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PLANNING FOR LEARNING 
(Version 3) 



Needs Assessment 




Student Support 
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PLANNING FOR LEARNING 
(Version 4) 



Needs Assessment 
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VIDEO FOCUS CHART 



GOALS 



LEARNING STRENGTHS 



LEARNING STYLE 



NEEDS 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT MODEL 
A Student-Centered Approach 



This model is designed to provide teachers with a student-centered approach to determining 
learner needs. Both student and teacher observations about what the learner needs are 
important to this process. At this point, the focus is not on what can be done but on what 
should be done from the perspective of the learner. 

Adult educators work in a variety of environments. Your approach to the needs assessment 
(as well as planning and monitoring tasks) may vary with: (a) the number of students you 
work with, (b) the amount of time you have to devote to planning, and (c) the culture and 
unique nature of your program and of each student While face-to-face dialogue is 
preferable, some teachers may have to develop alternative mechanisms for engaging students. 
Alternatives may include: 

• Surveys that provide students with an opportunity to define their needs combined 
with an opportunity for students to confirm a draft needs assessment as both 
addressing their goals and making sense to them, or 

• Working with groups of students in a manner that combines written surveys with 
dialogue among students and between students and the teacher. 

Whatever method you choose, make sure that the learners define their needs, shape the 
program, and confirm your conclusions. In addition, make sure that you are listening 
carefully for the learners' perceptions of what they need. 

Before beginning the assessment, try to make the student as comfortable as possible. Lead 
into the assessment through more casual conversation. Meeting over coffee can also defuse 
some anxiety. 



The student and the teacher collaborate on answering the following questions: 



What are the student's goals? Where will those goals be used and tested out? 
(Possible probe: What do you, the student, hope to get out of the program [e.g., speak English, eet a 
better job working with computers]?) 
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2. What are the student's learning strengths? 

(Possible probe: What were your favohle subjects in school? Why?) 



3. What is the student's learning style? 

(Possible probes: How do you prefer to study? Work things out? Work on things?) 



4. What are the student's needs? 

(Possible probes: What things make it difficult for you to study or learn material? What things make 
it easier?) 



5. Based on steps one through four, what skills, information, and experience does the student 
need to achieve his/her goals? 

(Possible probes: What can you do to help achieve your goals? Be as specific as possible, [i.e., study 
three hours a week, advocate for myself by letting teacher and others know what I need to learn]; What 
can I do to help you achieve your goals? Please be as specific as you can. [i.e., tutoring, provide more 
visuals aids, tape record/video tape classes]. 



NOTE: H-16a-c (Session One Interim Task) provides valuable information for implementing 
this student-centered model of assessing learner needs. 
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ACTIVITY: NEEDS ASSESSMENT MODEL 
A Student-Centered Approach 



I. What arc the student's goals? Where will those goals be used and tested out? 



2. What are the student's learning strengths? 



3. What is the students learning style? 



4. What are the student's needs? 



5. Based on steps one through four, what skills, information, and experiences does the student 
need to achieve his/her goals? 
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INTERIM TASK ASSIGNMENT 
(To be Completed for Session Three) 



During the period between Sessions Two and Three, you will work with the same student 
you interviewed for the first Interim Task. 

The purposes of the Interim Task are threefold: 

• To find out more about your student's learning strengths and needs through additional 
discussion with the student and through your observation of the student in class (and, if 
at all possible, outside the classroom setting). 

• To work with your student to address one goal that you both would like to see the 
student make progress on. 

• To try out an adaptive strategy with the student that: (1) works off the students' 
strengths, (2) addresses the student's goal, (3) adjusts for the student's learning 
difficulties, and (4) makes sense to the student given his or her context For example, 
if the student learns better visually, teach visually; if he or she learns better through an 
auditory or tactile-kinesthetic approach, teach to those strengths. If the student seems 
to have difficulties in these areas, use adaptive strategies (e.g., if she or he has difficulty 
focusing on lines, let the student read with a ruler; if a student has difficulty writing with 
a pen or pencil, have that individual compose on a computer; if there is a problem with 
spelling, show the student how to use spell check on the computer). 

You should aim to be a flexible, adaptive teacher and to reflectively modify your teaching 
through your interaction with your student. The assignment can be completed without your using 
any specialized toois. It is important to utilize the information you collected after Session One 
to inform your time with the student for this assignment To assist you, we have prepared 
a focus chart for you to record relevant information from your interactions with your student. 

Bring the entire Interim Task Assignment packet with you to Session Three. 
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STUDENT GOALS: 



LEARNING STRENGTHS TO BUILD ON: 



PROBLEMS TO ADDRESS: 



MODIFICATIONS YOU INTEND TO MAKE WITH STUDENT: 



LIKELY SHORT-TERM OUTCOMES: 



INDICATORS OF CHANGE: 
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TEACHING ADULTS WITH 
LEARNING DISABILITIES 



TOOLKIT 



General Points 

• Be learner centered. 

• Monitor progress regularly. 

• Focus on strengths. 

• Build opportunities for active learning. 

• Involve families wherever possible and appropriate. 

• Be positive, encouraging, and respectful. 

• Employ a customized mix of instructional tools that work for particular learners. 
Planning and Goal Setting 

• Enable learners to reflect on the nature of their needs and strengths, as well as on how 
their needs and strengths affect their life and learning. 

• Collaborate with learners. Build on their strengths and create adaptive strategies 
based on individual needs. 

• Collaboratively establish expectations: teacherflearner, learner/teacher, learner/self. 

• Connect objectives and methods to the learner* s personal and academic goals. 

• Develop a short-term plan together, and meet frequently to monitor progress. 

• When a new facet of a learner's functioning becomes apparent, discuss it openly and 
plainly with the learner. 

Building Self-Confidence and Self-Esteem 

• Capitalize on the learner's strengths. (For example, if the learner has strong listening 
skills, present material orally.) Teaching to strengths helps learners accommodate to 
weaker areas. 

• Expect progress and success, but don't place unrealistic expectations on yourself or 
your learners. Learning new ways to teach and to learn takes time. 
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• Provide opportunities for success every day through positive learning experiences and 
exercises learners can do. 

• Develop learner self-knowledge regarding: (1) their needs and strengths and (2) how 
they think and accommodate. 

• Reframe errors as opportunities to learn. 

• Support and build in opportunities for the learner to make choices and shape the learning 
situation. 

• Pay careful attention to self-concept enhancement when working with adults with 
learning disabilities. 

• Look for opportunities to praise. 

• Establish a warm and friendly atmosphere appropriate for adult learning. 

• Respect confidentiality. 

• Teach anxiety and stress management techniques. 

• Develop learner support groups. 

• Be a sensitive teacher who treats learners with respect and dignity. 

Instructional Techniques 
General 

• Break down tasks into small chunks and present them in a paced, sequential manner. 
Make lists and prioritize items. 

• Use a variety of short assignments. 

• Provide structure and orderliness. Avoid unrelated comments and excessive talk about 
other topics. Changing from one subject to another and back again is distracting to some 
learners. A slow transition from one idea to another can be necessary, and automatic 
transition should not be assumed. 

• Provide closure and logical transitions when moving from one skill or task to another. 

• Provide frequent feedback. 

• Capitalize on the learner's strengths and teach to them (e.g., use visual modalities with 
visual learners). 

• Use as many modalities (sight, touch, speech, hearing) as possible when presenting 
material. Making information available through different senses helps learners become 
active learners who use their strongest channels to get information. 

• Employ active learning techniques. 

• Connect learning to the learner context as often as possible. This can make abstract 
concepts more understandable. ; 

• Teach new ideas and concepts in as concrete a way as possible. It is often easier for 
adults with learning disabilities to learn the theory after its practical application. 
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H^lp the learner visualize material in order to better understand what is being presented. 
(Visual aids can include overhead projectors, slides, films, chalkboards, flip charts, 
computer graphics, illustrations, and graphic organizers for reading.) 

Use color whenever possible. Visual impact is sharper in color, and color coding can 
be an aid to learning. 

Provide opportunities for touching and handling materials that relate to ideas presented. 
This can strengthen learning. 

Provide opportunities for preview, rehearsal, repetition, review, and overlearning. 

Give simple, concise directions. Many learners benefit from directions which are broken 
down into steps, with one step presented at a time. 

Make announcements of changes in the schedule, assignments, or upcoming examinations 
both orally and in written form. 

For some learners, it may be useful for the instructor to speak at an even speed. 

Emphasize and announce important points. If there is more than one point, you might 
say, 4 The first point is. . . .", and 4 The second point is. . . .", etc. Points could be 
emphasized in writing as well. 

Make frequent eye contact, if it is culturally appropriate. When appropriate, this helps 
to maintain attention and encourages participation. 

Encourage learners who need to sit in the front of the room where they will be able to 
hear and see well. 

Provide learners with an environment as free from distractions as possible. 

Provide study carrels or other areas of quiet for learners who may need privacy and some 
degree of freedom from distraction. 

Create safe and engaging ways to practice and adopt skills. 

Be sensitive to the fact that some learners are very self-conscious about talking in front 
of groups. Ask these learners questions with short answers, and try not to interrupt the 
learner once he/she has begun to respond. 

Reading Techniques 

Provide reading instruction that is imaginative and engaging. Aim at developing 
independent, fluent readers who are confident in their decoding skills and who will be able 
to comprehend written information and texts at home, work, and in the community. While 
reading instruction should be individualized, it need not be delivered as one-to-one 
instruction. (When the teacher-student ratio is high, group work can provide more 
opportunities for teacher-directed instruction.) Focus teaching and coaching on four goals: 
(1) decoding, (2) vocabulary, comprehension, and fluency, (3) reading strategy, and (4) 
writing. 

• Remember that the important skill is creating meaning from print and that different 
approaches (e.g., phonics, whole language) work for different students. 
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Use engaging materials (e.g., article on issue that is important to the learner, plays, job- 
related materials). 

Use collaborative efforts (which may include the teacher reading out loud) to create 
understanding and meaning if the learner cannot read the entire text 

Use a directed-reading approach for all assignments involving reading (across all content 
areas). Review any new vocabulary. Establish a purpose for reading, and provide a 
focus in order to enhance attention and understanding. 

Focus on words that have a great deal of meaning to the learner or that are in the 
learner's daily environment. 

Build vocabulary and speech sound discrimination through semantic maps, phonics 
identification, conversation, word games, tongue twisters, etc. 

Employ strategies using the whole language approach (e.g., ask the learner to describe 
in detail a job he/she has held. Write down exactly what the learner says and use it as 
a reading exercise for sequencing). 

In order to teach left to right orientation for reading and to correct a tendency towards 
word reversals, have the learner draw a line under each column in a newspaper article. 
This is an eye training exercise, and can be used to improve reading speed as well 

If the learner cannot track well, encourage him/her to use a finger or a ruler to guide 
his/her eyes. 

If the learner confuses letters, focus in on the confusion. For example, have learners 
circle each "b" in a row of a piece of reading material as quickly as possible. This can 
be used for b/d confusion, as well as m/n, was/saw, etc. If you do this, focus on only 
one pair in a session. 

Read an article to the learner while the learner follows along. Discuss what was read by 
having the learner paraphrase or answer various questions. Ask factual questions before 
inferential and predictive questions. 

Adapt informational materials to the learner's reading level so content can be learned 
while reading skills are being practiced. 

If decoding is a problem, work on word parts, reverse word attack, or word comparisons. 
The teacher may want to start with words in the learner's environment since environment 
provides repetition. 

If learners have problems with abstract concepts, teach them to visualize what they are 
reading. 

If t omprehension is a problem, have learners collect words and then learn to use them, 
(Dictionaries, which can be difficult to use, should be used with caution.) 
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Math Techniques 

Focus nuth instruction on the use of math ;matics in everyday life (e.g., solving problems 
at home, using math at work, estimating prices in stores). A functional approach may 
accommodate for poor math facts while teaching basic concepts. Lessons can emphasize the 
practical applications of math concepts and a mathematical approach to problem solving. 

• Employ calculators to enable learners to focus on concepts and problem solving. 

• Use manipulatives, concrete models, diagrams, maps, graphs, and so forth, whenever 
possible to make abstract ideas seem more concrete. Have learners create these aids 
whenever possible. 

• Break each math concept down into a series of steps. Work through every problem in 
stages. 

• Use problems that learners will use in their lives. 

• Encourage learners to make predictions about the outcome x>f problems. 

• Teach learner to make estimates by rounding off numbers. 

• Use graph paper to accommodate dysgraphia (severe handwriting difficulties). 

Group Learning Situations 

Group learning and discussion is a valuable tool for adults with learning disabilities. 
Research indicates that many adults with learning disabilities rate their peers as being the 
people most helpful to them. 

• Help learners to get in touch with other adults with learning disabilities, obtain a speaker, 
etc. 

• Discuss the process of learning with learning groups: how it feels, what works, what 
doesn't, and why. 

• Use groups as support groups, collaborative groups, problem-solving groups, and learning 
communities. 

• Encourage the initiation of self-help groups. Evidence supports the benefits of being in 
a support group of adults with learning disabilities. Learners can share frustrations, learn 
coping strategies, ease the feeling of being alone, overcome personal problems, share 
successes, and learn from others, and possibly plan outings together. 

Study Skills/Learning How to Learn 

• Summarize presentations and readings and provide opportunities to rehearse activities. 
This will assist adults with learning disabilities who have difficulty bringing things to 
closure. 

• Teach useful study skills like listening, time management, test taking, materials 
organization, and so forth. 

• Teach memory techniques such as mnemonics. 
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• Tcz^n organization of materials such as chunking and clustering. 

• Help learners learn to skim and survey by looking for clues in boldface type, underlined 
and italicized words, lists, and so forth. 

• Openly discuss learning strategies with the learner. Learning how to learn is an 
important part of the process. 

• Help learners learn how to break tasks down into manageable chunks. 

• Encourage learners to seek help in the learning process. Notetakers, tutors, tape 
recorders, computers, and other people and instruments can be very helpful in 
capitalizing on strengths. 

Social Skills Techniques 

• When learners raise personal problems, help them reflect on what they can learn from 
the experience, and to recognize their ability to have control of the situation. 

• If the learner feels left out of a group situation, help him/her to evaluate why this is and 
how to solve the problem. 

• Teach strategies for accepting and giving creative criticism. 
Equipment 

• Employ word processors to address dysgraphia or the need to visualize letters each time 
one writes. 

• Employ spell checkers to address spelling problems. 

• Employ tape recorders to accommodate for writing problems. 

• Employ calculators and spreadsheets to facilitate computation. 

• Employ computers for planning. 

• Choose computer programs that are user-friendly. 

Cautions 

• Be very careful not to mistake language and/or cultural differences for signs of a learning 
disability. 

• Adapt all strategies to the personal, linguistic, and cultural needs and background of the 
learner. Some strategies are appropriate for some learners; others are not. Be aware of 
who you are teaching. 

• Many of these strategies are simply good teaching strategies, and can be used with many 
populations. 

• In the area of teaching social skills, be especially aware of possible cultural differences 
between the teacher and the learner. 
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SESSION TWO EVALUATION 
LEAF WING DISABILITIES: LEARNER-CENTERED APPROACHES 



Date Location of Training 

Presenter 



Name of Adult Education Program 



Geographic Setting (check one): □ urban □ suburban □ rural 
Your Position (check all that apply): 

□ ABE Teacher □ ESL Teacher □ Other (please specify): 

□ ABE Volunteer Instructor □ ESL Volunteer Instructor : 



Number of years experience in this position 



Number of years of other adult education teaching experience 



Certification in elementary/secondary education □ Yes □ No 
Education Background Field 



For each of the following questions, please circle the number that best expresses your reaction. 
Presentation 

1 . The length of time for the workshop was 

(too short) 1 2 3 4 5 (too long) 

2. The small group activities were 

(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

3. The ideas and activities presented were 

(dull) 1 2 3 4 5 (very interesting) 

4. The mix of activities used to present the material was 

(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

5. The extent to which the workshop covered the topics was 

(inadequate) 1 2 3 4 5 (very adequate) 

O j op 
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General Comments About Presentation: 



Content of Training 

1 . The key concepts and information presented in the workshop were 
(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

2. The purposes and objectives of the instructional packet were 
(vague) 1 2 3 4 5 (very clear) 

3. The objectives of the instructional packet were met 

(not at all) 1 2 3 4 5 (completely) 

4. The content of the training will be 

(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

5. The theory and information presented were 

(insufficient) 1 2 3 4 5 (sufficient) 

General Comments About Training Content: 
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Materials 

1 . How appropriate was the content of the 

a. printed materials 

(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 (appropriate) 

b. overhead transparencies 

(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 (appropriate) 

2. The technical quality of the printed materials was 

(poor) 1 2 3 4 5 (excellent) 

3. The technical quality of the overheads was 

(poor) 1 2 3 4 5 (excellent) 

4. The materials presented can be adapted to my own learning environment 
(not at all) 1 2 3 4 5 (very easily) 

General Comments About Materials: 



Overall Comments 

1 . What were the strongest features of this workshop? Please be specific. 
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2. What do you think were the weakest features of this workshop? 



3. What suggestions do you have for improving this training? 



4. Which techniques, ideas, or activities will you apply in your own classroom? 
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HANDOUTS 
SESSION THREE 
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REMINDER! 



Session Three of the Workshop on 



LEARNING DISABILITIES: 
LEARNER-CENTERED APPROACHES 



Date: 



Time: 



Location: 

Please remember to bring the following: 

1. Completed Home-Task Worksheets 

2. Materials from Sessions One and Two 

Please complete and return this portion to: 

Yes, I will attend Session Two of the workshop on Learning Disabilities: Learner-Centered 
Approaches. 

Name: _ Telephone: ( ) 



Job Title: 



Address: 



(City) 



(State) 



(Zip) 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES 
SESSION THREE 
AGENDA 



Objectives: By the end of Session Three, participants will be able to: 



1) Discuss and analyze the distinctions between learning differences, learning 
problems or difficulties, and learning disabilities; 

2) Identify learner strengths, learning styles, and needs; 

3) Involve students in the identification of their own learning strengths and 
possible barriers to learning; 

4) Reflectively modify their approaches so that they can more effectively 
work with students who have learning differences, learning difficulties, and 
learning disabilities; and 

5) Make referrals when necessary and in a sensitive and appropriate manner 
(e.g., for students with profound learning disabilities and students who 
could benefit from other services). 



Agenda: I. Introductions/Workshop Overview 

II. The Reflective Practitioner: Teacher Research and Collaboration 

III. Review of Session Two and Interim Task 
BREAK 

IV. Planning for Learning 

• Targeting Areas of Need 

• Developing a Learning Plan 

V. Developing a Monitoring Plan and Strategy 

VI. Accessing and Using Resources 

• Potential Resources 

• Accommodations 

VII. How Do You Make It Happen? 

VIII. Reflection on Workshop Processes 

IX. Evaluation and Wrap-Up 
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PERSON SEARCH 
PART 3 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 



Referred a student to a vocational rehabilitation counselor. 

Worked with another teacher in planning a lesson for students. 

Mentored or coached another teacher. 

Was mentored or coached by another teacher. 

Changed doctors within the last year. 

Experimented with a new recipe. 

Held individual conferences with students. 

Tried out a new instructional strategy. 

Provided students with a list of child care agencies in the community. 

Requested a professional screening for a student. 

Kept an anecdotal record of students in the class. 

Developed a profile description of an ABE or ESL student. 

Modified a teaching approach based on student feedback. 

Agreed to listen to my child's "music." 

Took up a new hobby. 

Engaged in team teaching with another teacher in my program. 
Had a great insight about learning or teaching. 
Worked with a professional who really impressed me. 
Participated in a scavenger hunt before this workshop. 
Participated in a planning process. 
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REFLECTIVE TEACHING 



Reflective practitioners: (1) think about what they are doing while 
they are doing it and (2) adapt their approaches to the needs of the 
situation. Reflective teachers do not use a cookbook approach to their 
work or treat all learners in the same way. Instead, they evaluate, 
select, adapt, and monitor their approaches. 



For Discussion: 

Think of a reflective and unreflective practitioner that you have worked with 
or observed (e.g., a cook or chef, a mechanic or plumber, a doctor or nurse, a 
teacher or tutor). Describe the characteristics of a reflective practitioner. What 
does this look like in the case of your work? 
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THE TEACHER AS RESEARCHER 



Teachers perform a form of research (investigation) when they 
observe, compare, contrast, and reflect on what happens in the 
classroom. Their research enables them to evaluate, select, adapt, and 
monitor their teaching. These investigations are necessary tools for the 
reflective practitioner. 

Reflective teachers and tutors evaluate and monitor their approaches to 
their work. This involves making observations (watching what is 
happening), synthesizing data (sorting your observations), formulating 
preliminary hypotheses (making hunches), analyzing hypotheses 
(evaluating your hunches), and refining approaches. 



For Discussion: 



Think of a case in which you have practiced the above regarding your work 
with a student and describe it to your partner. (If you never have, think about what 
factors have prevented you from doing so and what could be done to change them. 
Share these observations with your partner.) 
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COLLABORATIVE RESEARCH 



Collaborative research in adult education builds upon the teacher as 
researcher. The research teams can come together in many forms: (a) 
university-based researchers and teachers, (b) teachers and their 
students, (c) teachers with other teachers, or (d) students with other 
students. In each case the participants collaboratively design, 
implement, and evaluate research. Collaborative research can 
contribute to staff development. (Susan Lytle and her colleagues call it 
"inquiry-based staff development.") Collaborative research can also be 
adapted to address the needs of students who learn differently. 
Students and teacher? can work together to design, implement, and 
reflect on their findings. Their investigations expand the ability of 
teachers to evaluate, select, adapt, and monitor their approaches. 



For Discussion: 

Reflective, learner-centered teachers work with students to evaluate, select, 
adapt, and monitor the use of appropriate tools for instruction. Explore with your 
partner how you can collaborate with your students to evaluate, select, adapt, and 
monitor your approaches. One partner should explore the question from the 
perspective of the teacher or tutor. The other partner should explore the issue frcm 
the perspective of a student. 
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REVIEW OF INTERIM TASK ASSIGNMENT TWO 



The purpose of this review is for you to reflect on the strategies you tried out with your 
student(s) — what worked, what didn't — and to generate as a group ways to adapt your 
instruction. 

(1) Was your goal realistic? 



(2) How did focusing on the learner's strengths affect your choice of strategies? 



(3) What problems seem to recur among group members? 



(4) How did input from the student affect your approach? 



(5) What possible improvements or changes do you foresee in the future for the student, your 
class, or your own teaching in general? 
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TARGETING TOOL 



Potential 
Problem Areas 


Difficulties 


Visual 


Auditory 


Tactfle/ 
Kinesthetic 


Organizational 


Social/ 
Emotional 


Input 












Integration 










i 

p 

< 


Output 










i 
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INPUT, INTEGRATION, AND 
OUTPUT OF INFORMATION 



INPUT INTEGRATION OUTPUT 



INPUT 


Seeing 
Hearing 

Touching 
Smelling 
Tasting 


Involves reading 

Listening to discussion, lectures, tapes 
Hands-on experiences, observing 


A 


INTEGRATION 


Sequencing 
Abstracting 
Organizing 
Memory 


Organizing information into an order that 
makes sense, spelling 

Inferring meaning from words or 
recognition 

Relating new information to previously 
learned information j 

Retaining information while attending | 
and concentrating on it from a few j 
minutes to more than 24 hours 


i 


OUTPUT 


Speaking 

Writing 

Gestures/ 

Facial 

Expressions 


Involves giving oral reports, participating 
in discussion 

Writing reports/exams 

Understanding social cues/body language 
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H-36-b 



Goal 


Learner 
Strengths 


Learning 
Difficulties 


Objective 


Plan to Achieve 
Objective 


Monitoring 


Indicators ol 
Achieving 
Objective 


Passing the GED. 


Visual & auditory 
learner. 
Attentive to 
environment. 
Highly motivated. 


Poor vocabulary. 
Poor memory. 


Increase 
vocabulary. 


Focus vocabulary 
building measures 
on words that 
learner sees 
repeatedly at 
home, in 
community* at 
work (e.g., stop, 
exit, milk). 


Have student read 
words and explain 
meaning. 
Ask student if 
plan is working. 


Increased abilit; 
to read and 
understand won 
as evidenced in 
reading work li: 
and texts. 
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NEEDS. GOALS. AND OBJECTIVES 



Route #3 



Studentag = 



(Needs Ai»e^rn€OTt) 



Route #2 




Objective 



Route #1 




Objective 



Objective 











I A 


i 

I 

i i 

1 Y 





Where Student 



■(Gdirta|j 
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Adapted from Burkhart, P. and Reuss, S. (1993), Successful Strategic Plannina. 
Newbury Park, CA: Sage. 
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RESOURCES ON ADULTS WITH 
LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Books and Materials 

There is a good deal of published material that addresses the needs of adults with learning 
disabilities. Many of these are referenced in the supplementary readings. 

Clearinghouses 

A number of organizations disseminate information that includes materials on adults with 
learning differences and disabilities. Such clearinghouses include the National Clearinghouse on 
Postsecondary Education for Individuals with Disabilities, and the U.S. Department of 
Education's Clearinghouse on Adult Education of the Office of Adult and Vocational Education, 
and the Clearinghouse on Disability Information of the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services. 



Organizations 

A number of organizations address the needs of adults who learn differently and adults 
with learning disabilities. These include the Learning Disabilities Association of America, the 
National Association of Adults with Special Learning Needs, and the Orton Dyslexia Society. 
Some may have branches or members in your community. Others may be located at the state 
capitol. 



Specialists and Programs 

There are many reputable specialists and programs that work with adults with learning 
disabilities. You may want to contact some of the organizations listed above for referrals. 



Assessments 

Many organizations have the capacity to provide competent identification of learning 
disabilities and their assessment. For a useful overview of this area see "Adults with Learning 
Disabilities: How to get an appropriate assessment of the problem." A copy of this is in your 
supplement 



Laws 

Three Federal laws mandate accommodating or addressing the needs of adults with 
disabilities — including those with learning disabilities: The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and the Americans with Disabilities Act 

(ADA). 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act established criteria for identifying clients with 
disabilities. Adult education programs can refer students to local vocational rehabilitation 
officers, which may be able to fund assessment or special tutoring. 

s Both Section 504 (which forbids discrimination on the basis of disability in federally- 
funded programs) and the ADA have been used to call for accommodations. Testing 
accommodations are a good example that may be of importance to your students. See Testing 
Accommodations for Persons with Disabilities. 
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SESSION THREE EVALUATION 
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Date Location of Training 

Presenter . 



Name of Adult Education Program 



Geographic Setting (check one): □ urban □ suburban □ rural 
Your Position (check all that apply): 

□ ABE Teacher □ ESL Teacher □ Other (please specify): 

□ ABE Volunteer Instructor □ ESL Volunteer Instructor 



Number of years experience in this position 



Number of years of other adult education teaching experience 



Certification in elementary/secondary education □ Yes □ No 
Education Background Field 



For each of the following questions, please circle the number that best expresses your reaction. 
Presentation 

1 . The length of time for the workshop was 

(too short) 1 2 3 4 5 (too long) 

2. The small group activities were 

(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

3. The ideas and activities presented tyere 

(dull) 1 2 3 4 5 (very interesting) 

4. The mix of activities used to present the material was 

(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

5. The extent to which the workshop covered the topics was 
(inadequate) 1 2 3 4 5 (very adequate) 



THE ADULT LEARNER 



IMl-a 



General Comments Aoout Presentation: 



Content of Training 

1 . The key concepts and information presented in the workshop were 
(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

2, The purposes and objectives of the instructional packet were 




(vague) 1 2 3 4 5 (very clear) 

3. The objectives of the instructional packet were met 

(not at all) 1 2 3 4 5 (completely) 

4. The content of the training will be 

(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

5. The theory and information presented were 

(insufficient) 1 2 3 4 5 (sufficient) 

General Comments About Training Content: 
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H-41-b 



Materials 

1 . How appropriate was the content of the 

a. primed materials 

(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 (appropriate) 

b. overhead transparencies 

(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 (appropriate) 

2. The technical quality of the printed materials was 

(poor) 1 2 3 4 5 (excellent) 

3. The technical quality of the overheads was 

(poor) 1 2 3 4 5 (excellent) 

4. The materials presented can be adapted to my own learning environment 
(not at all) 1 2 3 4 5 (very easily) 

General Comments About Materials: 



Overall Comments 

1 . What were the strongest features of this workshop? Please be specific. 
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2. What do you think were the weakest features of this workshop? 



3. What suggestions do you have for improving this training? 



4. Which techniques, ideas, or activities will you apply in your own classroom? 
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H-41-d 



TRANSPARENCY MASTERS 
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TRANSPARENCIES 
SESSION ONE 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES 
SESSION ONE 
AGENDA 



Objectives: By the end of these workshops, participants will be able to: 

1) Discuss and analyze the distinctions between learning 
differences, learning problems or difficulties, and learning 
disabilities; 

2) Identify learner strengths, learning styles, and needs; 

3) Involve students in the identification of their own learning 
strengths and possible barriers to learning; 

4) Reflectively modify their approaches so that they can more 
effectively work with students who have learning differences, 
learning difficulties, and learning disabilities; and 

5) Make referrals when necessary and in a sensitive and 
appropriate manner (e.g., for students with profound learning 
disabilities and students who could benefit from other services). 

Agenda: I. Introduction, Objectives, Agenda Review 

II. Adults First and Last 

III. What Is and What Is Not a Learning Disability 
BREAK 

IV. Attitudes, Barriers, and Accommodation 

V. Practice/Application: Scenario — Looking at the Whole 
Person 

VI. Interim Task Assignment 
VIII. Wrap-Up and Evaluation 
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What are some educational goals adults have? 
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What attitudes do adults bring toward learning? 
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What strengths do adults bring to learning? 
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What social and cultural factors affect learning? 
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VISUALIZING LEARNING DIFFERENCES, 
LEARNING DIFFICULTIES, AND 
LEARNING DISABILITIES 




CONTINUUM OF LEARNING DIFFERENCES AND DIFFICULTIES 
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DEFINING LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Learning disabilities is a general term that refers to a heterogeneous group of 
disorders manifested by significant difficulties in the acquisition and use of 
listening, speaking, reading, writing, reasoning or mathematical abilities. These 
disorders are intrinsic to the individual, presumed to be due to central nervous 
system dysfunction, and may occur across the life span. Problems in self- 
regulatory behaviors, social perception, and social interaction may exist with 
learning disabilities but do not by themselves constitute a learning disability. 
Although learning disabilities may occur concomitantly with other handicapping 
conditions (e.g., sensory impairment, mental retardation, serious emotional 
disturbance) or with extrinsic influences (such as cultural differences, 
insufficient/inappropriate instruction), they are not the result of those conditions or 
influences (National Joint Commission on Learning Disabilities definition, 1988). 



COMPONENTS OF DEFINITION 



1 . Refers to many different (heterogeneous) learning problems. 

2. Presumed to be a basic dysfunction in the central nervous 
system. 

3. May persist across the life span. 

4. Occurs with varying degrees of severity. 

5. Occurs across the intellectual range. 

6. May impact several areas of adult life and functions. 
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T-E 



WHAT LEARNING DISABILITY IS NOT 



1, It is not retardation. 



2, It is not due to other disabilities. 



3. It is not due to cultural or linguistic differences. 
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T-F 



MATRIX: 

STUDENTS WITH LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 



oiuucnt 

Classification Status 


Has Learning 
Disability 


Does Not Have 
Learning Disability 


Identified 






Not Identified 
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SCENARIO FOCUS QUESTIONS 



PERSONAL/SOCIAL CONTEXT OF LEARNING: 



LEARNING STRENGTHS: 



ACCOMMODATION STRATEGIES: 
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TRANSPARENCIES 
SESSION TWO 
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INTERIM TASK ASSIGNMENTS 
(To Be Completed for Session Two) 



During the period between Sessions One and Two, you will work with one 
of your students to learn more about what they want out of the learning process, 
their strengths, learning challenges that they have faced and how they have 
accommodated for areas of weakness, their support system, and where they will 
apply and refine the skills they develop while in your program. 

This exercise has six goals. It will: 

(1) Help you see beyond what often may seem to be a set of problems (or, 
as some would say, "deficits")- 

(2) Help you focus (or remain focused) on the students' goals. 

(3) Enable you to work with students to modify your approach to 
instruction in a manner that addresses their strengths, goals, and 
particular needs. 

(4) Provide you with a sense of them as a whole person and enable you, 
if necessary, to help the students identify and harness their own 
strengths. 

(5) Provide information that we will use in Sessions Two and Three. 

(6) Provide you with an experience (and model) for new ways to work with 
students in a learner-centered manner. (In order to assist you in this 
work, we have prepared a discussion guide and series of discussion 
questions, which you may use during your interview [H-?].) 

Remember, returning to school is a heroic act for many learners — 
particularly for those who have learning disabilities. Adult learners are likely to 
drop out again if they do not feel comfortable in the classroom environment and 
if their goals and needs are not being met. 

Bring the entire Interim Task Assignment packet with you to Session Two. 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES 
SESSION TWO 
AGENDA 



Objectives: By the end of these workshops, participants will be able to: 

1) Discuss and analyze the distinctions between learning 
differences, learning problems or difficulties, and learning 
disabilities; 

2) Identify learner strengths, learning styles, and needs; 

3) Involve students in the identification of their own learning 
strengths and possible barriers to learning; 

4) Reflectively modify their approaches so that they can more 
effectively work with students who have learning differences, 
learning difficulties, and learning disabilities; and 

5) Make referrals when necessary and in a sensitive and 
appropriate manner (e.g., for students with profound learning 
disabilities and students who could benefit from other services). 



Agenda: I. Introductions /Workshop Overview 

II. Review of Session One 

III. Review of Interim Task Assignment 
BREAK 

IV. Planning for Learning 

V. Interim Task Assignment 

VI. Evaluation/Wrap-Up 
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INTERIM TASK ASSIGNMENT REVIEW 

PARTI 



1. Why is knowing about a student's goals and interests important? 



2. How can you determine learning strengths? 



3. What kinds of accommodations might students with learning 
difficulties use? 



4. What are the implications of learning strengths and accommodations 
for instruction for adults with learning difficulties? 
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STUDENT PROFILE 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: 



STRENGTHS: 

i 

! 

LEARNING DISABILITIES: 

! 

IMPLICATIONS FOR INSTRUCTION: 



ACCOMMODATION STRATEGIES: 
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PLANNING FOR LEARNING 
(Version 1) 



STUDENT 



Getting to Know 
th* Student 



i 



• Idfrtflc li onofooab 

• ktonlMotiion of totniottonai mods 
MenOPcaBon of teanwg svengins 

• Prioritized needs and goals 

l^iS^liflJIoe'liO^^ 0^ SUPf^O^t ns^KiS 



Monitoring 

• Appropriateness of objective and 
implementation 

a student feedback to teacher 

• Teacher feedback to student 

a Effectiveness of instruction and support 
a Development and selection of new 
strategies 



Objectives 



a Tasks to be performed; conditions under 

which tasks wK be performed 
a Desired outcomes 
a Measures for success 



Learning Activities and 
Student Support 

a Matching strengths 

a Instructional strategies (individual and 

oolaborattve) 
a Modifying materials 
a Developing support systems 
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PLANNING FOR LEARNING 
(Version 2) 




Student Support 
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PLANNING FOR LEARNING 
(Version 3) 



Needs Assessment 




Student Support • 
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PLANNING FOR LEARNING 
(Version 4) 



Needs Assessment 
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VIDEO FOCUS CHART 



GOALS 



LEARNING STRENGTHS 



LEARNING STYLE 



NEEDS 
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SESSION THREE 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES 
SESSION THREE 
AGENDA 



Objectives: By the end of Session Three, participants will be able to: 

1) Discuss and analyze the distinctions between learning 
differences, learning problems or difficulties, and learning 
disabilities; 

2) Identify learner strengths, learning styles, and needs; 

3) Involve students in the identification of their own learning 
strengths and possible barriers to learning; 

4) Reflectively modify their approaches so that they can more 
effectively work with students who have learning differences, 
learning difficulties, and learning disabilities; and 

5) Make referrals when necessary and in a sensitive and 
appropriate manner (e.g., for students with profound learning 
disabilities and students who could benefit from other services). 

Agenda: I. Introduction/Workshop Overview 

II. The Reflective Practitioner 

III. Review of Session Two and Interim Task 
BREAK 

IV. Planning for Learning 

V. Developing a Monitoring Plan and Strategy 

VI. Accessing and Using Resources 

VII. How Do You Make It Happen? 
Vm. Reflections on Workshop Processes 
IX. Evaluation and Wrap-Up 
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INTERIM TASK ASSIGNMENT TWO 
PLANNING GUIDE 



STUDENT GOALS: 



LEARNING STRENGTHS TO BUILD ON: 



PROBLEMS TO ADDRESS: 



MODIFICATIONS YOU INTEND TO MAKE WITH STUDENT: 



LIKELY SHORT-TERM OUTCOMES: 



INDICATORS OF CHANGE: 



IS 0 
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TARGETING TOOL 



Potential 
Problem Areas 



Difficulties 



Visual 



Auditory 



Tactile/ 
Kinesthetic 



Organizational 



Social/ 
Emotional 



Input 



Integration 



Output 
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T-Q 



- INPUT, INTEGRATION, AND 
OUTPUT OF INFORMATION 



INPUT — + INTEGRATION — * OUTPUT 



INPUT 


Seeing 
Hearing 


Involves reading 

Listening to discussion, lectures, tapes 




Touching 
Smelling 
Tasting 


Hands-on experiences, observing 


i 


INTEGRATION 


Sequencing 


Organizing information into an order that 
makes sense, spelling 




Abstracting 


Inferring meaning from words or | 
recognition S 




Organizing 


Relating new information to previously 
learned information 




Memory 


Retaining information while attending 
and concentrating on it from a few 
minutes to more than 24 hours 


i 


OUTPUT 


Speaking 


Involves giving oral reports, participating 
in discussion 




Writing 


Writing reports/exams 




Gestures/ 
Facial 

Expressions 


Understanding social cues/body language 
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T-R 



Indicators < 
Achieving 
Objective 


Increased abili 
to read and 
understand wt 


as evidenced i 
reading work 
and texts. 














Monitoring 


Have student read 
words and explain 
meaning. 
Ask student if 
plan is working. 














> 

s O 

s 


Focus vocabulary 
building measures 
on words that 
learner sees 
repeatedly at 
home, in 
community, at 
work (e.g., stop, 
exit, milk). 










- 




Objective 


Increase 
vocabulary. 














C ^ 

c "3 

u w 

SE 


Poor vocabulary. 
Poor memory. 














Learner 

Strengths 


Visual & auditory 
learner. 


Attentive to 
environment. 
Highly motivated. 














3 Goal 


Passing the GBD. 












or- 
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NEEDS, GOALS, AND OBJECTIVES 




Adapted from Burkhart, P. and Reuss, S. (1993), Successful Strategic Planning. 
Newbury Park, CA: Sage. 
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REFLECTIONS ON WORKSHOP PROCESSES 



Level of Comfort/Success with Material and Activities 



Opportunity for Input 



Opportunity for Social Learning 



Variety 



Experiences 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 
SESSION ONE 
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PREFACE 



Jhe C«uer for Literacy Studies, The University of Tennessee, is a multi- 
disciplmaryresearch center on adult literacy. Funded by grants from the 
Tennessee Department of Adult and Community Education, The University 
of Tennessee and the Knoxville News Sentinel Company, the Center's goS 
is to conduct research which develops our undemanding of adult literacy 

zs^s^ on our society ' -* methods A 

When the Center for Literacy Studies began its work late in 1988, we met 
with literacy program coordinators and teachers in different parts of 
Tennessee to learn about their concerns and problems. We wanted to base 
our research on key issues in adult literacy for the state of Tennessee 
Wherever we went we kept hearing about learning disabilities 
Practitioners wanted answers to their questions: "How can we tell if 

Drohl^-V^T 8 disa «« ,ie$? ; "How can we diagnose specific 
proWems? Are there special methods for teaching leaniing disabled 

In response to these concerns, we asked Beth Bingman to review the 
literature m the field, and to pull together approaches To diagnose and 
teaching ; which easily could be applied^ TennTssee programs? This is her 
report. We have concluded that there are no easy inswerTto a those 
questions. There are no 'quick fix' solutions, no or* [method tftat meetl*' 
needs of all. But learning disabled adults can and do leara to read They 
and & e .r tutors need to understand what their problems are. to take a 

A?'of thST t °^ at " ,d to te «*• andTo worked 

reoort !K reach ° f ™«y u «"»cy P~gnun. We hopelSis 

report will help coordinators and tutors develop their own annroaches tn 
meet the special needs of the learning disabled. approaches to 

Sbla*^™°B y o^ e , and «° Ad r»y Committee members Anne 
St^S^' — *• »n a draft and to 

Juliet Merrifield 

Director, Center For Literacy Studies 
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INTRODUCTION 



Few issues are of more concern to literacy coordinators, or 
cause more frustration to students and tutors than learning 
disabilities. Why do some people have such a hard time learn- 
ing to read? How can we tell if someone is dyslexic? How do 
we teach these students? This report looks at these questions 
and provides some tentative answers. 

We look at working definitions of learning disabilities, and how 
they affect reading. We discuss how learning disabilities can be 
diagnosed, especially when professional testing is not avail- 
able. And we review some useful ideas from a variety of sources 
on teaching reading to learning &iabkd adults. A Resources 
section will enable anyone who wants to learn more to follow up 
on the ideas presented here. And a series of Appendices contain 
some concrete methods which have been found useful in other 
programs. 



WHAT ARE LEARNING DISABILITIES? 

Many of you have taught in public schools and found that some 
children learned much more easily man others. Some seemed 
never to learn. And now you've found the same thing with 
adults. What is going on? Probably several different tilings. A 
few people may not have the time or motivation to work hard 
enough. But these are probably very few, and their lack of 
"motivation" may come from the difficulties they are having 
with learning. Some may have vision or hearing problems. 
These should be checked: can the person see clearly, can s/he 
hear? Some people have no problem with decoding, but have 
trouble with comprehension because they lack the background 
knowledge to understand much of what they read. We need to 
provide a lot of material that is familiar in language and content 
to build their fluency and at the same time begin to build their 
background information in all kinds of ways — like reading, 
videos and discussions. 

2?7 
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Then there are 
learners who 
clearly have the in' 
telligence to read. 
They may even 
have learned to 
read, but can't 
speWcaL" These 
are the learning 
disabled. 



Some learners have limited intelligence. They may be mildly or 
moderately mentally handicapped. Their difficulty in learning 
affects all areas and is evident in their conversation as well as in 
their attempts to read. They may be great at phonics, and 
therefore sound like good readers, but have little or no under- 
standing of what they have read. Or their reading may be lim- 
ited to survival words, words needed specifically for work, and 
dungs like family names. They may not become readers of new 
materials. 

Then there are learners who clearly have the intelligence to read. 
They know and understand a great deal. They have been in 
school long enough to have had the opportunity to learn to read. 
They may even have learned to read, but can't spell "cat" These 
are the people we mean when we talk about die learning 
disabled. 

Specific Learning Disabilities is a chronic condition of pre- 
sumed neurological origin which selectively interferes with the 
development, integration, and/or demonstration of verbal and/ 
or non-verbal abilities. (APT n Board of Directors) 

Students with specific learning difficulties, commonly known as 
dyslexia, are those who have some interference in the basic 
processes involved in using language, i.e., perceptual! motor/ 
linguistic processes. These difficulties are independent of 
school experience, social, economic, or emotional factors or 
intelligence. (Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit Report) 

These are two of many definitions of a condition which is usu- 
ally called learning disability in mis country and learning diffi- 
culty in Britain. You are probably familiar with the definition 
in P.L. 94-142 of learning disabled children which covers nearly 
any school problem children may have which is not called 
something else. 

Historically, educators talked about "word blindness", linked 
learning disabilities with hyperactivity, and assumed brain 

2 :s 
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damage. More recently learning disabilities were assumed to be 
the result of visual perceptual problems, were called dyslexia, 
and were suspected any time someone made reversals of b and 
d. This is still a common perception of the problem. 

Some people believe that the idea of learning disabilities has 
little scientific basis, but has been adopted by parents and teach- 
ers as an acceptable way to explain school failure. Our view is 
that learning disabilities are real, but the concept probably has 
been abused. 

For our purpose we will define learning disability as a problem 
of people who have average (or above average) intelligence, but 
who have specific difficulties with basic language learning 
processes which affect their ability to acquire competence in 
reading, spelling, and writing. When we are talking specifically 
of reading we may also refer to dyslexia. While not discussed 
in this paper it is important to remember mat learning disabili- 
ties can affect areas besides reading, including social skills. 



Current research 
seems to indicate 
that learning dis- 
ability is primarily 
a language disor- 
der, a problem with 
information proc- 
essing. 



HOW DO LEARNING DISABILITIES AFFECT 

READING? 

Probably a more important question than definition is what does 
it mean when someone has a learning disability? Often we 
assume that the learning disabled see differently, that they 
reverse letters, see backwards, etc. For a small proportion this 
may be true; their problem involves visual perception. 

Current research seems to indicate that learning disability is 
primarily a language disorder, a problem with information proc- 
essing. This approach views the mind as a computer with infor- 
mation going in (sensory input), being processed (analyzed, 
sorted, etc.), stored (in short or long term memory), and in some 
cases resulting in an output (speech, writing). Most learning 
disabled people have problems with tasks in processing and 
storage of information. They may not be able easily to produce 
a verbal label. They see, for example, a picture of a train, they 
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understand it is a train, but they are slower than most people in 
coming up with the word train. 

These learners may have problems with memory, either short- 
term memory for things like sequences of letters, or access to 
long term memory. Breaking words into separate sounds (pho- 
neme segmentation), is difficult for many learning disabled 
readers. They may have difficulty in learning and remembering 
the sounds of words, with phonics. 

Most "normal** readers seem to start by learning sight words, 
often in stories they already know. But because it is difficult to 
memorize very many words by sight alone, new readers begin 
to use phonics and word patterns to decode words. They begin 
to pay attention to beginning sounds, to "see" and "hear" the 
difference between sick and stick. This process happens auto- 
matically to some extent as readers try to decode words they 
don't know, and as they want to write. Phonetics arc even more 
important in spelling. 

Most learning disabled readers have trouble with breaking 
words into separate sounds. So for these readers the phonetic 
cues don't come easily. They have to learn mem in a structured 
sequential way. And even then the phonetic cues may never 
work as well for them. 

Fortunately most dyslexic people do not have problems with the 
meanings of words ortextandsoatthe next stage of reading they 
can use context - semantic and syntactic cues - to decipher new 
words. The phonics problem become less significant when we 
recognize that reading is gaining meaning from print Using a 
combination of basic sight words, phonetic cues like initial 
sounds and word patterns, and the meaning of the text, most 
learnt disabled adults can leam to read. They will continue to 
need special work on spelling and often in how to organize their 
writing. 



Most learning dis- 
abled readers have 
trouble with break" 
ing words into sepa- 
rate sounds. 



HOW IS A LEARNING DISABILITY DIAGNOSED? 



Most literacy programs do not have access to a psychologu t to 
give the battery of tests often used to "diagnosis" learning 
disabilities. It probably doesn't matter. The most common 
"symptom M forsuchadkgnosisisasignificantdiflferenceonthe 
verbal and performance sections of the Weschler intelligence 
test. As a teacher you will can tell this difference when you have 
a student who seems intelligent* who you expect will not have 
trouble learning, and s/he does. You are seeing a difference 
between expected and actual performance. Or you may notice 
a pattern of difficulties like these: 

** shows significant discrepancy between verbal and 

written performance 
** experiences persistent or severe problems with 

spelling, even with "easy" words 
** has difficulty getting ideas on paper 
** loses place easily in a series or in reading 
** finds it difficult to memorize or remember facts, 

new terminology, names, etc. 
** may easily misread or miscopy 
** i.^y experience right-left confusions 
** handwriting may be messy 
** written work may not adequately express student's 

understanding, ideas, or vocabulary 
** has persistent problems with sentence structure, 

punctuation, and organization of written work, 

(not due to lack of experience) 
** has trouble generalizing, or acquiring and applying 

rules 

** has difficulty seeing his/her errors 
** does not seem to learn by "ordinary'' teaching 
methods 

** may be described as a "quick forgetter** 

It is important to remember that all of these difficulties can be 
found in beginning adult readers. It is the persistence of these 
symptoms over time that indicates learning disability. 



It is important to 
remember that all 
of these difficulties 
can be found in 
beginning adult 
readers. It is the 
persistence of these 
symptoms overtime 
that indicates 
learning disability. 
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The student should 
find that slhe is not 
stupid or crazy, but 
is someone who 
learns differently. 



Educational Diagnosis 

The next step to take with a student who seems learning disabled 
is for student and teacher to work together on an educational 
diagnosis. They will explore how the student learns, their 
strengths and weaknesses, why learning has been so difficult, 
and the student's learning style. In this process, the student 
should find that s/he is not stupid or crazy, but is someone who 
learns differently. A diagnostic approach should enable the 
student and teacher to establish an effective, individualized 
program, and encourage independence and confidence in learn- 
ing. There are different ways to approach this process, but it 
should be done srilh the student In the Resources section is the 
STALD test, which is somewhat mechanical, but could be 
useful (Montgomery, 1986.) The ALBSU program in England 
uses the four-part diagnostic process outlined on the next page. 



** 



TEACHING READING TO A LEARNING 
DISABLED STUDENT 

Some general points to remember when working with learning 
disabled adults: 

** remember, the important skill is getting meaning 
from print 

have student do a lot of reading, e.g., language 
experience 

** the material should be relevant, interesting, and 
familiar 

** be positive, build on students* strengths 
**usuallyone-ori-cn*ratoring is neededforat least some 

individualized direct instruction on needed skills 
** divide learning into small chunks 
** provide many opportunities for repetition, review 

and over-learning 
** pay attention to learning style (more about this later). 
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ALBSU (UK) EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS 

1 . A LEARNING HISTORY - informal interview. Students tell what they 
view as their significant problems and strengths, talk about learning to read, 
family history, school experiences, and so on. 

2. MISCUE ANALYSIS - looking at miscues (errors) in an oral reading pas- 
sage. (See details in Appendix A.) Students with visual processing problems 
may have difficulty recognizing known words, may rely heavily on sounding 
out words, will usually have poor comprehension. Students with auditory 
processing problems may have trouble decoding long or unfamiliar words, 
but will use context to correct many errors, and will remember a great deal 
of detail. Asking the student to re-tell the story, and questioning her/him 
about significant details enables the teacher to check comprehension, mem- 
ory and sequencing ability. 

3. SPELLING ERROR ANALYSIS - a dictation of at least 20-25 words. 
With the student the teacher analyzes errors into rive categories: 

a) logical phonetic alternatives which follow English spelling 
conventions, hart for heart 

b) visual sequencing errors, dose for does. 

c) rule-oriented errors which do not follow English spelling 
conventions, stashun for station. 

d) auditory perception errors, sounds missing or confused, natul for 
natural. (This could also be the result of regional accents.) 

e) motor integration errors, repeating or adding or telescoping parts of 
words: like beginning, rember. 

Students with visual processing errors are more likely to have a number of errors 
in b) and c); students with auditory processing problems in d). 

4. WRITING ANALYSIS, in a piece of free writing, look at handwriting, com- 
positional skills and technical skills. Does the student use standard punctuation 
and capitalization? Can s/he organize his or her thoughts in a coherent way? 
Does the writing make sense? 

Sourc*: Aduli Utcncy and Base Skills Unit, Loodoo 
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When planning instruction for learning disabled adults there are 
three areas to. consider direct instruction in the areas the stu- 
dents has problems with, usually reading and spelling; learning 
about learning or metacognition; learning style. 



Direct Instruction 



Although some claim to have it, there is no one way to teach 
dyslexic* to read Each learner is different, has different needs 

Each learner is dif- and different problems. If a method promises to be the way, be 

ferent, has different careful! 

needs and different 

problems. Phonics: For most people with learning disabilities a reading 

program should include direct instruction on basic sight words, 
some phonics, and a lot of reading to practice using context and 
phonetic and word pattern cues. For many people the Laubach 
program may be as effective as any. But it is important to be 
flexible, not to worry too much about skills like blends if the 
student has a lot of difficulty with them. The important skill is 
reading in context, so while some practice on sight words, or 
'word attack skills' (consonants, prefixes and suffixes) is use- 
ful, it should not take up much of the reading session or become 
frustrating. 

Some severely disabled readers will need a multi-sensory ap- 
proach to get started with sound and sight words. Seeing, hear- 
ing, saying, and tracing words may be necessary. Laubach does 
this to a certain extent, but additional work may be needed. The 
outline of the Femald method in Appendix B may help. 

Language ftTpwiwjce/ It is important to include a lot of addi- 
tional reading which is in the oral tradition of the reader in 
subject and language. This includes language experience sto- 
ries. It is much easier to read when you know what to expect: ' I 
was thinking about buying a new pickup,' instead of 'The time 
was approaching to purchase a new automobile.' Writing and 
collecting good material is an activity that may be useful to the 
individual learner, and can be used by other learners as well 
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Cotrr>yehension: Because the emphasis needs to be on meaning 
not decoding, work on comprehension should be ongoing. Talk 
about the who, what, why, where, how of a passage. Help the 
student organize verbal information so word-by-word reading 
is avoided. Sometimes breaking sentences into meaningful 
phrases can help, e.g., **I was thinking / about buying / a new 
pickup." Comprehension strategies like questioning as you 
read, reviewing meaning, and finding the main points should be 
taught Making a summary, or getting the gist of a piece of 
writing is an important skill, although difficult particularly for 
people with sequencing problems. Strategies developed by 
Keefe and Meyer are in Appendix C as well as information on 
how to get copies of an article by Bill Cosby which should help 
more advanced readers. 



The emphasis 
needs to be on 
meaning not de- 
coding. 



Spelling: Many students identify spelling as the skill with 
which they have most difficulty. Working on spelling can 
improve reading, as students team to pay attention to word 
patterns. Hie ALBSU program uses the LOOK, COVER, 
WRITE, CHECK method developed by Robin Miller and Cyn- 
thia Klein. This method is in Appendix D. They find it is 
important to be regular and thorough in following the method. 
People do learn to spell. 

LEARNING ABOUT LEARNING - METACOGNITION 

In addition to direct instruction in skills, learning disabled 
adults, and probably all literacy students, need to learn about 
learning. This is 'metacogmtion.' Skilled readers use metacog- 
nition when they: 

- are aware of the purpose of reading • to construct 
meaning from what is read 

- can distinguish the important parts of text, and know 
where to focus their attention and what to summarize 

• monitor their comprehension and have strategies for 
' de-bugging* (for example, varying their speed and 
attention level 

- apportion their time effectively 
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Learning disabled 
adults need meta- 
cognitive skUls to be- 
come autonomous 
and active learners. 



Learning disabled adults need metacognitive skills to become 
autonomous and active learners. To be able to use, modify, and 
generalize learned skills and strategies, learning disabled stu- 
dents must be able to monitor how well they are performing 
previously learned skills and strategies- (Wong, 1987.) 

The ALBSU program includes classes specifically focussed on 
teaching metacognitive skills. These classes are for students 
with specific learning difficulties who already attend classes, 
but need individualized support Learning Support Classes 
coven 

** Developing spelling skills, discussion of: 

• what spelling is (visual-motor memory skill) 

- the distinction between reading and writing 

• memory and memorization 

+* Becoming an effective reader discussion of: 

- what reading is (gaining meaning from print) 

- distinction between reading and decoding 

- distinction between reading and reading aloud 

• skills needed in reading for different purposes 

- the active reader 

** Developing writing skills: discussion of: 

- proofreading and its importance in becoming an 
independent writer 

- writing for different purposes 

- link between reader and writer 

- distinction between writing and speaking 

** Becoming an independent learner discussion of: 

• the role of the tutor/student in learning 

- role of motivation in teaming 

- different types of learning ^memorization, under 
standing, and activity) 

The learning support class also gives students an opportunity to 
discuss problems which their disability has caused and share 
strategies for coping. They can share experiences and discover 
that other people are struggling with similar difficulties. 
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A third area to consider in planning the program with the adult 
learner, whether disabled or not, is learning style. The term 
'learning style' is often used for different concepts. Probably 
we are most familiar with learning style as learning modalities 
- visual, auditory, kinesthetic, and tactile. These modalities are 
important. Some of us remember what we've heard better than 
what we've read. For others, the opposite is true. For some, 
writing or even "performing" a word or concept is the best way 
to learn. There are many checklists and tests to determine strong 
and weak modalities. Observation md asking may serve as 
well. When you and your student are aware of how s/he learns 
best, instruction and practice can be modified to fit. 

It is also important to be aware of your own learning style in this 
area, and be sure that you use the style that helps your student. 
Looking at your own learning style also helps you be sensitive 
to students* different needs. 



It is also important 
to he aware of your 
own learning style 
in this area, and be 
sure that you use 
the style that helps 
your student 



Another way to look at learning style is in terms of 'global' 
versus 'analytic' styles. Global learners are whole word readers 
and learn holistically, whereas analytic learners learn things in 
sequential steps (as in phonics instruction.) Although dyslexic 
learners often read in a holistic way, they may also need some 
structured work on phonics. They are not as likely as other 
students to acquire tfcese decoding skills without direct instruc- 
tion. 



The differences in the right and left hemisphere of the brain give 
rise to a similar theory of learning style. 'Left-brain' people tend 
to like sequence, be more structured and systematic, solve prob- 
lems by looking at parts, are excellent planners, and are analytic. 
Those who are more 'right-brain' people are involved with 
visual-spatial activities and are more random and spontaneous; 
they see patterns, solve problems by looking at the whole 
picture, and arrive at accurate conclusions intuitively. 



Learners andteach- 
ers who takf ac- 
count of different 
learning styles when 
planning activities, 
work in styles that 
are most comfort' 
able for them, but 
can also experience 
new ways of learn' 
ing. 



Other learning style theorists look at environmental preferences 
in determining learning style. They consider such factors as 
level of noise, lighting, temperature, room arrangement, group 
size, time of day, mobility, whether people prefer to eat or drink 
while they study. It may be useful for learners to explore the 
environment that they prefer, and try to match it as much as 
possible. 

Learners and teachers who take account of different learning 
styles when planning activities, work in styles that are most 
comfortable for them, but can also experience new ways of 
learning. One model for this is the 4MAT system developed by 
Bemice McCarthy. She speaks of four styles: 

1 - Innovative learners who seek meaning, need to be personally 
involved, perceive information concretely and process reflec- 
tively, are innovative and imaginative. They ask "Why?" 

2- Analytic learners who seek facts, need to know what the 
experts mink, perceive abstractly and process reflectively, are 
interested in ideas and concepts more than people, are data 
collectors, create concepts and models. They ask, "What?" 

3- Common sense learners who seek usability, need to know 
how things work, learn by testing theories in ways that seem 
sensible, perceive abstractly and process actively, need hands- 
on experiences, have limited tolerance for ambiguity, develop 
practical application of ideas. They ask, "How does this work?" 

4- Dynamic learners who seek hidden possibilities, need to 
know what can be done with things, learn by trial and error, 
perceive concretely and process actively, are adaptable to change, 
intuitive, and carry out plans. They ask, "What can this 
become?** 



McCarthy's model, 4MAT, involves teaching in a way that uses 
the strengths of all four types. The instructional process goes 
around a "circle of learning": from a concrete experience, 
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through reflection to concept formation, practice, and planning 
and carrying out work which .involves the new concepts. This 
model of instruction is particularly useful in planning group 
activities, but can also be used in a one-on-one situation. 



How useful are "learning styles?" At one extreme, Adrianne 
Bonham says, The general view of learning styles is one of 
thinly developed theory and weak instruments, supported by 
fragmented research, often in settings not typical of adult edu- 
cation.** At the other extreme are the claims that all educational 
ills can be solved by paying attention to learning style. The truth 
probably lies between the two. The notion of learning style is 
useful in at least these ways: 

1 - To help tutors be aware that we all learn differently 

2- To help tutors be aware of their own style and how it 
affects their teaching 

3- In designing methods mat meet the needs of all students 

4- To help students realize how they learn best 

CONCLUSIONS 

When we talk about adults with learning disabilities or dyslexia 
we mean people whose intelligence is at least "normal** but who 
have difficulty learning to read, write, and spell because of some 
disability in their language processing, a disability which is 
probably k hysiologicaL There ire others who have a hard time 
learning to read because they have limited intelligence or a 
physical disability in hearing or vision. Some of the methods 
used with dyslexic learners may also be helpful forthese people, 
but they are not learning disabled. 

Many coordinators mentioned a need for determining who is 
learning disabled. To a large extent the important issue is how 
the person learns and doesn't learn. This is an issue with any 
student. Educational diagnosis, continually observing and 
discussing with the student what works and what doesn't is 



Educational 
diagnosis, con- 
tinually ob- 
serving and 
discussing with 
the student 
what works 
and what 
doesn't is 
probably the 
most important 
part of "diag- 



nosis 



n 
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While a profes- 
sional diagnosis is 
usually not avail- 
able and not always 
helpful, it can be a 
relief to students 
(and tutors) to 
understandthatthe 
reason they have 
had difficulty is be- 
cause of a learning 
disability. 
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probably the most important part of "diagnosis". While a pro- 
fessional diagnosis is usually not available and not always 
helpful, it can be a relief to students (and tutors) to understand 
mat the reason they have had difficulty is because of a learning 
disability. This understanding can relieve the guilt and poor 
self-concept on one hand and lead to assurance that though it 
may not be easy, together the student and tutor can discover 
ways the student can leam. Going through checklists together 
is one way student and tutor can reach mis understanding. 

Current research seems to indicate that most learning disabled 
people have problems with processing the sounds of language. 
They may not "hear" me different phonemes or sound that make 
up a word so they have difficulty in breaking a word into sounds 
for spelling and in blending sounds for reading. They may also 
be slower in retrieving the word they warn from their memory. 
So, for example, when shown a picture of a laundromat, they 
understand that mis is a place where people pay to wash and dry 
clothes, but they are slower in retrieving the word "laundro- 
mat**. Problems with short-term memory complicate learning. 
Some learning disabled adults do have problems with visual 
memory and processing, for example the reversals we have 
tended to associate with 'dyslexia,* but most have problems in 
the area of memory and auditory processing. 

Learning disabled adults don*t easily pick up the phonetic cues 
as they begin to leam basic sight words. They may not be able 
to determine where the words dear and clean are different 
Using context, both semantic and syntactical, is more useful 
than phonics for learning disabled readers. At the same time, 
some very specific instruction in phonics, particularly begin- 
ning sounds and recognition of common syllables like ing and 
tion is important Phonics can help in word recognition, but 
should not be used to the point of "sounding** out words. 
Learning how to leam is at least as important as specific instruc- 
tion in reading for learning disabled adults. The student and 
tutor working together discuss learning style and which learn- 
ing styles works best for the students. The characteristics of a 
good reader, particularly reading formeaning are stressed. And 
specific strategies like LOOK, COVER, WRITE, CHECK for 
spelling are taught 
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Much of what is useful for adults with learning disabilities is 
useful for all adult learners. Learning how we learn, discover- 
ing how learning style affects our teaching and learning, read- 
ing as a search for meaning, not decoding — these are relevant to 
all of us. 



Much of what is 
useful for adults 
with learning dis- 
abilities is usefulfor 
all adult learners. 
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/a ENDIX A 

This explanation of miscue an. -. ; sis by Margaret Walsh is from the ALU 

Newsletter (No. 5, June 1979) 



I 




Often the most obvious truisms art worth repeating. For instance, 
reading is only any real ust if you read for moaning and yet weoften 
still concentrate on trrors of recognition, ofttn when they mikt 
uttit raal dlffaranct to the sense of the piece being read. We all use 
approximations when calculating (sometimes we also need exact 
answers) whereas reading often tends to be seen as 'right* or 
•wrong*. 

This article by Margaret Walsh, the Literacy Organiser for South 
Glamorgan, looks at this truism by describing a useful technique 
called Miscue Analysis. 



Why uk It? 

It's fun! It nines that the teter it 
actively involve* while bewn iog «e s 
student res*. He mere beted leeks ee 
Uie tutor's (act aa the s t a d ro t ptwtum 
m reading. Tberea mere te Maries 
students reed this aatrety sueptyteg 
the unknown word — or hs laing mm 
to sound it eel. 

Did yee ever wees te he « detective? 
if so row's yoer rhiere. Teechen of 
fttdifig should he Kkc detectives — * 
stwayi oucsttomitg. Why did my 
student say thai? Has it a h or cd the 
mcanini? tf not. dees * really mtter? 
Is it s good mistake or a hod snsnaJtc? 
The more we probe, the more we tear* 
shout the process a/ reeding. Miscue 
analyst* throws valuable light oe this 
process hut . . • 

What is it? 

Miscue Analysts? The anelywi of 
miscues: hut whet's a Quotes? Dm 
American. Kenneth Good men mem* 
urns thst reading involves mete thee 
merely looking closely at each letter 
end esch word. Ha suggests that aa 
teechen of reeding, we should talta a 
much broader view of (he l oa j ac L Wt 
should help tteeaee) select the meat 
useful cues in order to produce the 
correct guess the fin* time. 

Where sn incorrect genu is made s 
miscue occurs. The term error is seldom 
used because of ha negative asseemtiee 
with failure. The tutor's task is to 
observe the miscues, try to analyse them 
with the si'jdem, and de ci d e upon a 
strategy for future work. In h elp in g the 
reader to select the moat eeeful cues 
they are working together, towards 
more proficient feeding. Co n sider the 
following passages: — 

Example 1 

In the first passage about John 
Cameron, the following words were 
jeWWutee 1 

C 'pcrformarttc' for 'programme* 



O *hndn t cheaper for *heud change* 
O 'State' for •dear* (hot muawowscfy 



O leeeT for ten* (bet i stately 

cocfeesed) 
Ahhoegh different from the tame the 
first two weeds do net Sw ami ire ay 
aher the saesa of the aemiet The 
leader has sues* used eeee far 
and verb fm verb cmeec. He ii 



accctnsmr TW f^r^efroAHCS 
looat tike *|t'°S ,smm ~ . Vn tie S&*9& 
way as the clause Ha<U* ckAtaCC* 
teoi t Ukc 'hated cJtanre ' { 

TJk reader was ot>v»oudy satuftcd 
that this sounded Ukc ter|ua;?. and 
made reasonable sense. 

However, as soon ss he had sub* 
sututcd *cfcae' for 'clear', he proUabu 
noticed the following word 'up' and 
that 'dean up* didn't make 
c. in that context. Until (his potnt 
the sentence sounded reasonable "and 
watched his' robot clean . . * But ai 
soon as he noticed what followed. He 
was immediately able to give the 
Cf*rrect wnrd. 

Simhorty he substituted the word 
found* for Tend*. These again look 
very much alike bet as soon as he had 
said the weed found* he knew that it 
didn't sewed fight. He probably 
eSenced ai the last two words, snd 
knew thai by eaieg the word found' 
imngless. He re- 
the word snd immediately 
iced feed*. 

MK WAS ALL TMC TtMt RCaOINC FO« 
MCA.NIHC 

Ha was meeting the cues which he felt 



>1 AccocJ Nmece f n 

Now John Cameron hved akooe-epert from his 
household robot And hie Ule certainly did run 
smoothly. Some people chanoed their robots 
programme every day. and left H In the Transit 
poaitiorL that la. reedy to recewe orders, atot not John. 

He was a rigid own who heted chenoe. He wanted 
every day to be the aeme ea the one before. So HIS 
rooot waa pfog rammed once and for ell. 

One weekend, he set doom efter breefcfaat ea usual, 
end watched rue robot dear up the diahea. There were 
times when he fett ofcnoat fond of It It wea tha silence 
he liked, Robots never arguwOnot Wke wives. 
f*w» 'en ■* 7n#a*j* n 



ea read by S eooeot 

Now John Cameron lived a! ooe- a pert from his 
household robot And his life cettaialy did ran 
smoothly. Some people chanted their robot* a 
performance avery day, end left it in the Transit* 
position, that ia, roadie* te teceive orders. But net John. 

Ha wee a rifid men who hadn't changed. Ha wanted 
every day te be the same ee the one before. So HIS 
robot wea pie*romsaed once and for eJL 



Ona weekend, ha eat dew* efter braekfeet aa usual, 
end watched his robot dean clear ep the cUahee. There were 
times whan ha felt almost foend fond of it It was the silence 
lie liked. Robot* tvevfcr ar?eee*iiGt like wives. 
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were most useful 10 him and when one 
diJft'i work, he tried another. 

Af aU time* he considered one or 
otlie r of the following: 

G The look of the word 
O The mcaninj of the word in the 
sentence 

0 How tne word sounded i.e. 
grammar 

Example 2 

Now let's consider the second passage 
♦Wild Wheels 4 where the following 

*vb*tfttf!icn$ were msec: 
C 'camera' for •cinema* 
O the* for to* 

□ 'dropping from 4 for 'dropped on' 

□ 'plans' for 'planes 4 
3 'arches 4 for Worses' 
O* 'already' for 4 reaUy 4 
0 'move* for 'more* 

In nearly every instance the substi- 
tuted word changed the meaning of the 
sentence and the passage Therefore 
each was unacceptable. 

However, on closer examination we 
notice that most took Hkt the original 
(apart froftfarches 4 for 'hones* and 
this because of the accompanying 
illustration.) 

This reader is paying no attention 
whatever to the meaning of the 
passage — he is concerned only with 
reaching the end. The tutor anight 
suggest that because he has substituted 
the word 'plans' for 'planes* he needs a 
revision of the 'mafic e\ This may wet 
be the case, but it would prooably be 
more helpful to him if the tutor 
suggested he thought about what be 



mas reading, and tried to get some 
meaning from it. Perhaps he needs to 
go back a stage and read something 
easier. Simple dote exercises. — 
where one fills in missing words — 
would be useful. When filling in the 
blanks he would be learning the art of 
prediction which is invaluable when 
learning to read. 

Of the two readers, clearly the first 
was more proficient Nat because of 
the number of miscues, but because of 
the kind of ssitcucs. By cssmi n in g his 
jRtscues we have discovered that he 
fends with understanding, and always 
searches for sucaning. It is important 
to stress that it is not necessarily what 
you read, but be-jeo go abetf «, that 
is aO important* 
CHART 



llow often do we point out every 1 
word that is misread — » whether or not 
it alters the meaning 9 How sou!* 
destroying that must be! How can our 
student possibly read for meaning if Ite 
is always being interrupted or told 
•No. it's not 'dad' — it's father* * *lt 
says 4 a* not the' • 

Marking System 

Errors can be recorded in different 
ways, but the chart below includes the 
most useful symbols. 

rrectrce mckes perfect 
Now that wc know a little about 
miacue analysis, we are ready to try it 
out As with everything else wc lesm 
fay doing. 



ERROR 


SYMBOL 




Non-rcceonsc 




Needs prompting after a few 
seconds or asks for word. 


Substitution 


piay 
work 


Write substitution above 
appropriate part of teat. 


Insertion 


Us 
for A work 


Indicate by insertion aigsu 
and write Inserted word above. 


Omission 


<s> 


CErde word, weeds, or 
parts of words* 


Repe Uen 


J9dL 


Underline words repeated. 


Correction 


• work 


Place email 

beside corrected word. 


Reversal 


wcck\hard 

o"jjn 


Symbol that shows which parts 
of tetters, words, phrases or clauses 
nave been interchanged. 


Hesitation 


work/hard 


Hesitation between two words. 



bimpli 2 Actus! Pastef c from l eek 




Wild Wheels 

In tne early days of the cinema, the film 
star was often an a train. Stuntmen 
jumped an to trains "Vim bridges, 
dropped on to trains from planes, fought 
on trains, ran along the tops of trains, 
jumped from trains to the ground, and an 
to trains from horses. 

Fights on top of a train are not easy. A 
train not only .runs forwards, it also 
moves from side to side. And winds can 
be strong. In the cinema, we think one 
fighter is trying to throw the other off. 
Often, he's really trying to hold him on. 

Today we more often sec fast cars in 
films. Jn the early cinema, cars were 
usually funny. Not now. 

itwflimt* jwmpW *4M« UMtm (fm 
todies 



t as read by Studjnt 
Wild Wheels 

In the early days of the camera, the film 
star was often on n train. Stuntmen 
jumped on the trains from bridges, 
dropping from to trains from plana, fought 
on trains, ran alone; the tops of trains, 
jumped from traina to the ground, and on 
to traina from arches. 
Fights on top of a train are not easy. 
A train not only runs forwards, it also 
moves from side to aide. And winds can 
be strong. In the camera , wo think one 
fighter is trying to pirow the other off. 
Often, he's already trying to hold him on. 
Todav wi» tnnvg often s*e fsstcar* in 
films. In the early camera, cars were 
usually funny. Not now. 
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I rfeWfVff. before we begin, here are 
$o/nr pants lo remember. 
|* fuf^rfcf ttudtm at case. 

2. Te)t him thai you warn him te read 

,%( stage through, without any 
imerruDtions or promptings from 
youndf Out stress that this isn't a 
test of any sort. 

3. Encourage him to guess or skip any 
word He finds difficult. 

4. Tell him that when lie has finished 
reading, you will ask htm to retell 
the story in his own words. 

BefcUInf 

This is an important aspect as it shows 
the reader's ability to retain meaning. 
It is preferable to asking direct ques- 
tions, as these would give cue? to the 
reader about the significant parts of 
the passage. 

,The better reader will probably be 
able to retell most of the story. Even if 
he makes alight alterations to the 
original it probably won't alter the 
overall meaning. 

Following the unaided retelling* ask 
questions about 

Q areas the reader may have omitted 
Q character recall and development 

(Who else was in the story? What 

was he like etc?) 

□ events 

□ plot 
O theme 

What material should wt use? 
The passage should be new to the 
student, complete in itself* with a 
beginning, middle and end. It should 
be difficult enough to ensure the 
students will produce mtscucs, 

Miscues tcU us whether a reader is 
understanding and seeking meaning 
from the passage. What do we learn 
about the three students who read this 
passage? 

Uncorrected substitutions are very 
revealing. Do they alter the meaning? 

(A) large* for 'load"? 

(B) 'to point' for and pointing? 

(Q 'lots' for load? 

Similarly with omissions — do they 
alter the meaning? 

U) 'it' 

(b) 'soon* 

It would appear that A is a less 
proficient reader than Band C both of 
whom arc continually looking for 
meaning when reading — something 
we must always encourage students to 
do. We are now able to consider 
reading m a new light — not merely 
feiaating nuftlte ftur - analyair.^ 
miscues. 

Good luck with the detective work! 



I live in a Oat aorf look *af tar myself. 

Aa my dothea get /% dirty I put them in a black/piastic 

bag which ii/deUvtred by the/council for rubbish. 

On the weekend I take the bajMLo the/launderette. 

One day I left it with the attendant lady. She aaid 

I could pick (tt) up in en hour. 

Well ! went for a/pint in the pub. Then I went 

back to the^laujideretU. As soon aa I opened the 

door the lady waa waving her handa and pointing to 
lasjc 

a load of rubbish. I soon/realised that I had left the 
* «»» «» «»«»«■> 

weekly rubbiah bag by mistake. 



B 

I live inj^^and loo k/^ after myself. 



As my dothea g^e&ty I put them in a black/ plastic 
bag which is o^vjgjd by the council Jfer rubbish. 

' «• £at4t 

On the weekend I take the hag to the launderette. 

af It* 

One day I left It with the attendant lady. She said 
I could pick it up in an hour. 
Well I went for a pint in the pub. Then I went 
back to the/ launderette. As soon as I opened the 

we* B fmr 

door the lady was waving her hands and pointing to 
a load of rubbish. I (soon ) realised that I had left the 
weekly rubbish bag by mistake. 



I live in a fiat and look^after myself. 

As my/clothes get dirty I put them in a black plastic 

bag which is delivered by the council for rubbish. 

~ . i <*me£nr © 

On the weekend I take the bag to the/launderette. 

One day Heft it with the/attendant lady. She said 

I could pick it up in an hour. 
Wfa'rc 

Well l went for a pint in the pub. Then I went 
back to the launderette. As soon as I opened the _ 
door the lady was waving her hands and pointing to 

a lond of rubHijh. ! soon rtalt**! f hrtS left the 
weekly rubbish bag by mistake. 

—£tf — 
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APPENDIX B 



SUMMARY OF FERNALD MULTI-SENSORY APPROACH 
From Fernald, Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects 
Introduction 

This method is for use with students who have no success with other 
methods. Femald developed it for those with "total or extreme disability." 
Other methods should certainly be tried first 

Stage 1 

Because of its tremendous possibilities and wide usage, the Fernald- 
Keller Approach should be studied in detail so that all four stages are 
understood by the teacher. Stage I seeks to motivate the student and get 
him to want to learn. New words are taught through the use of the tracing 
technique, along with visual and auditory emphasis. Once the student has 
developed facility in the use of the tracing methods and has accumulated a 
group of sight words which he can use, he moves into Stage 2. 



Teacher 

1. Finds a word the student wants 
to learn. 

2. Asks student to use word in a 
sentence or to give the meaning. 

3. Asks "How many parts do you hear?" 



Student 

Selects word to be 
learned. 

Responds 
appropriately. 

Responds. With 
teacher rendering 
needed help, the 
student verifies his 
answer by dictionary 
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Teacher 



Snidery 



4. In script with crayon, writes the word. 

- Says word 

- Says each syllable without 
distortion, as each part is 
written. (Pronunciation of each 
syllable begins with and 

ends with the initial stroke 
of the syllable.) 

- Going from left to right 
crosses t's and dots i's. 

-Underlines each syllable 
while pronouncing the 
syllable. 

5. Demonstrates tracing tec hn ique. 

- Index and second finger 
held still while tracing 
over words. 

- Says word. 

- Says syllable on initial stroke 

of each syllable. (Without distortion) 

- Crosses t's and dots i's 
from left to right 

- Says word. 

- Repeats word until student 
is ready to trace. 



Student observes 
teacher. 



6. Checks student's tracing technique. 



Student observes 
teacher. 



Traces the word 
following the 
procedure demonstrated 
until he thinks he can 
write the word without 
the copy 

Pronounces. Says each 
syllable as he begins 
to make it Says again 
as he underlines each 
syllable. 
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Teacher 



- When student hesitates or 
makes an error, stops him. 

- Records number of tracings 

- Praises success 

7. Checks writing of word. 

- No erasures. 

- Does not stress errors. 



Compares his writing 
to original copy 

If successful, dates 
paper and files word. 

If unsuccessful, 
either retraces, or 
makes a second 
attempt 



8. Checks retention the next day. 
Stage 2 

In this stage the teacher-student ,, step-by-step H procedure in writing the 
word is still followed except mat the student no longer traces the word 
The student makes use of oral and auditory modalities. He looks at the 
word, pronounces the word after the tutor, watches the tutor write the 
word, then writes the word without looking at the copy, saying the word as 
he writes it. 

Stage 3 

The student reads the word (with tutor help if necessary) says it and writes 

the word. 

Stage 4 

The student recognizes new words from their similarity to words or Darts 
of words he has already learned. 
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APPENDIX C 

SUMMARY OF STRATEGIES FOR TEACHING LEARNING 

DISABLED ADULTS. 

From Keefe and Meyer, Trofiles of and Instructional Techniques for 

Adult Disabled Readers' 

Some suggestions from Donald Keefe and Valerie Meyer for working with 
students at various levels. They discuss "disabled" readers without 
distinguishing between learning disabled and other reasons for disability, 
but their suggestions are practical 

For non-readers: 

(1) Make a book using words the student recognizes from the 
environment. Cut advertisements with words like "coke" or 
"McDonald's" and put on one page. On the opposite page write the 
word in large print 

(2) Find highly predictable stories with patterns mat lead the student 
to "read" the text. 

(3) Write sentence stems such as "I can " or "I like ." 

Have the student complete the sentence with his/her own words and 
read. 

For readers who can read "just a little," who can read simple texts with 
help, it is important to stress reading as "making meaning" rather than 
sounding out words. For this group: 

(1) Use language experience stories and tape to read at home. 

(2) Encourage learners to skip unknown words and self correct 
miscues. 

(3) Encourage learners to take risks and make guesses, for example 
figuring out what an ad or logo is with only a small part presented. 

Additional ways to focus on meaning for readers with more skill: 

(1) Silly Sentences with one word which does not make sense-"I 
smell with my knees." Ask the reader to figure out which word does 
not make sense. 
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(2) Written conversation between the student and tutor on some 
event, your feelings about work, your children, etc. The 
conversation is started by the tutor who briefly writes what s/he 
wants to say and the student responds- in writing. Keep it simple 
without concern for spelling or grammar. 

(3) Flash card directions to force readers to read more than one 
word at a time. Place a few words of direction on a card. Flash 
each card and ask the learner to do what the card says, e.g., "Put 
your hands on the table." Encourage "chunking" all the words in 
one glance. It may take four or five flashes. Later use two 
directions per card. 

To work on comprehension with more advanced readers: 

(1) Use key word predicting activities. From a story or chapter 
select about 10 key words, give the list to me student and have 
him/her predict the content of the story. Then read to see if the 
predictions are correct 

(2) "GIST" requires the readers) to reduce the first sentence of a 
passage to 3 or 4 words, men the first two sentences to 5 or 6 words, 
three sentences to 7 or 8 words, etc. untfl die whole paragraph is 
reduced to 15 or so words which are the gist of the passage. 

(3) Prepare directions for a simple card game leaving out a crucial 
instruction. After playing the game ask die reader to determine what 
has been left out. 



A useful article by Bill Cosby, "How to read faster,- suggests previewing, 
skimming, and clustering to increase speed and comprehension. It is 
available in reprints and as an 11" x 17" poster from: 

"Power of the Printed Word" 
International Paper Company, Dept. 3 
P.O. Box 954 
Madison Square Station 
New York, NY 10010 
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APPENDIX D 

SUMMARY OF SPELLING- LOOK, COVER, WRITE, CHECK 

From Millar and Klein, Making Sense of Spelling 

Use lists of words taken from students' writing, common words, and words 
with common patterns. Words with confusing patterns like -el and -le 
should not be used in the same list Divide a page into 4 or 5 columns. 
Wnte each word correctly in the first column or make sure the student has 
copied the list correctly. Explain to the student that they should: 

LOOK at the word, noting any particular difficulty and say it aloud 
Close their eyes and try to visualize the word. 

COVER the word. Say it aloud. 

WRITE the word in column 2. Say it as they write it. 

CHECK that the word is correct. If not, copy the correct spelling 
above sor near the original, paying attention to the mistakes. If a 
mistake has been made it is important to correct it by writing the 
whole word again not just by changing or adding letters. The 
experience of writing the whole word is important (cursive is best). 

Next day, repeat the process and spell each word in column 3. 

Two or three days later, repeat the process and spell the words in 
column 4. 

usTfu 1 ? mem ° ry which ind ividual student may find 
Teaching students to beat out syllables and then write them as they say 

Highlighting the words with colored pens. This can be useful to heto 
students focus on the bit of the word they are misspelling. 
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Saying the names of the letters, spelling in rhythm. This is useful for 
confusing endings such as -cial, -ght, etc. 

Understanding the derivation of words (television: tele means "far," vis 
means "see"). 



Memory aids for students with auditory perceptual difficulties: 

Finding words within words. This may need to be demonstrated to the 
student (Cap/a/city for capacity, we/at/her for weather). 

Reinforcing spelling by rinding words of similar letter patterns (please - 
ease - disease; sound - round - found). 



Memory aids for students with visual memory difficulties: 

Exaggerating pronunciations of words: Wed/nes/day for Wednesday; the 
student is advised to "say it funny" while writing it 

Understanding the structure of words, for example morpheme, root words, 
suffixes, prefixes, etc. 

Provide format for building on root words: for example appoint, 
disappoint, disappointment, disappointed, etc. 



SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 
SESSION THREE 
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Tnis section identifies key issues in the 
assessment of adults with LD and 
describes a number of assessment models. 
The question of screening versus diagnosis 
is examined, and guidelines for selection 
of diagnostic instruments are presented. 

Issues and Models 

If there is one caveat in the assessment of 
adults with learning disabilities, it might 
be that as ses s ment is useful to the extent 
that it provides a means for hetoine the 
addt to hve more faDy. TnTSSerion 
should be considered especially in the 
context of the adult previously unidenti- 
fied as LD. Diagnosis can serve a useful 
purpose insofar as it determine* eligibility 
for resources and support services that are 
not otherwise available to the individual 
Additionally, a comprehensive diagnostic 
evaluation or reevaluation (in thecase of 
the person identified at a younger age) 
can serve a viable function if it provides 
direction in working with the adult to 
determine future goals, select appropriate 
educational and career development pro- 
grams, and develop strategies for an mdi- 
viduahzed intervention plan. 

Given the scarcity of formal diagnostic 
tools appropriate for assessing adults with 
LD (Coles 1980; Ross 1987). it is even 
more imperative that formal testing instru- 
ments not be used in isolation, bit rather 
be incorporated as pan of a comprehen- 
sive assessment process. Vogel (1989) 



notedthat technician should be trained 

SSFZLZ* mf0rm * 1 *»e«ment proce- 
*«s, with sources of information includ- 
ing mterviews, self-report, and direct 
observation. Vogel also noted that refer- 
rals for evaluation of adults are rarely 
made for the purpose of diagnosis alone, 
but also to develop a plan of action to 
enhance attainment of goals. The pur- 
pose(s) of the referral will to some extent 
nmuence the nature of the assessment 
process. Different procedures are appro- 
priated conmnnuty college (Best et 
ftiSP' wcational rehabilitation services 
(Newfll. Goyette, and Fogarty 19841 or 

^% i *«£» pro^S (Wand 
Gregg 1984a-eX three of the primary adult 
^SSH «»^.<H«ttssed in current 
literature. In cases in which the adult has 
not been previously identified as havine a 
Earning disability, differential diagrSs* 
becomes problematic across settings: an 
accurate lustory of medical, educational, 
and social influences on the learning 
problems may be hard to obtain and con- 
comitant emotional problems may be diffi- 

Ano^ unique feature of the assessment 
process for adults as compared to that of 

jff - * 1 * ^.i»crea^n7^a^of 
fce dimaan-cUew relations^, (Vogel 
1989) Hie adult can bTTSle ioufce 
of information regarding perceptions of 
S f "^J and wea^VJ 
regaxdmg goals for the future. As a 
measure to reduce in part the negative 




ei;cts testing may have on the adult's 
seir-esteem, Vogel suggested that the 
ckrician shift the ampha^fr to informa- 
tion-seeking, discovery, and problem- 
solving aspects of the assessment process, 
an emphasis that requires the involvement 
of the aduit in the investigative process. 

Having identified several of the key issues 
in assessment of adults suspected to have 
learning disabilities, it is appropriate at 
this point to share several comprehensive 
models of assessment Hoy and Gregg 
(1984a), in a guide to assessment for adult 
basic educators, stressed that appraisal 
and assess men t must be ongoing and sys- 
tematic They proposed a seven-step 
evaluation sequence (p. 3): 

1. Know why and for what the adult is 
being assessed. 

2. Collect background information. 

3. Interview the adult 

4. Observe and make a formal 
evaluation. 

5. Organize and interrelate the formal 
and informal data. 

6. Search for patterns of strengths and 
weaknesses. 

7. Plan instructional strategies. 

A goal of this sequence is the interpreta- 
tion of input and output errors as a means 
of uncovering strengths and weaknesses. 
Hoy and Gregg stressed the importance of 
interviews between students and teachers 
as a source of otherwise unattainable 
information about the student, providing 
guidelines for structuring such an inter- 
view. They included in this discussion a 
ust of instruments appropriate for 



assessment of cognitive abilities, language 
abilities, academic skills, written expres- 
sion, and personality. In other parts of 
tins series for ABE teachers, the authors 
specifically discuss assessment of reading, 
written language, and mathematics (Hoy 
and Gregg 1984b,cd). 

Johnson (1987) divided the assessment 
process into four key components: 
(1) current concerns and status, (2) his- 
tory, (3) objective testing, and (4) clinical 
observation. She emphasized the impor- 
tance of observing the adult as he or she 
completes the various tasks, which can be 
revealing in themselves. The individual's 
rate of processing and output, reactions to 
saned tests and fatigue, use of compensa- 
t ory s trategics, and recurring patterns 
across formal and informal tasks can be 
especially informative. Johnson also pre- 
•ewed several principles to consider in the 
•valuation of achievement and cognitive 
procesitt. Tests and tasks should be 
designed to assess input, integration, 
output, and feedback modes, since pro- 
cessing difficulties may occur at any point 
along this chain. Because learners may 
vary in the affected modalities of learning 
(visual, auditory, haptic. and so on), an 
effort should also be made to assess intra- 
sensory, multisensory, and intersensory 
learning responses. This assessment not 
only can indicate the weakest learning 
njodahties but can also yield information 
about modality strengths, difficulties with 
sensory overload, and difficulties with 
^^ting information across modalities. 
Both verbal and nonverbal learning should 
assessed, because an apparent modality 
strength c>rweakness may not affect verbal 
«no nonverbal learning equally. For 
jawmce, knowing that a person who for- 
fBtt his or her way spatially in familiar 
surroundings can nonetheless learn direc- 
trans through maps written in words is 
useful to planning an intervention 
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program. Finally, Johnson recommended 
assenting both simultaneous and sequen- 
tial processing. Johnson and Blalock*s 
(1987) Aduhs with Leaning Disabilities 
provides a general description of princi- 
ples of assessment and diagnosis as well 
as separate discussion of assessment 
procedures used in a university-based 
clinic. Individual chapters are devoted to 
the topics of reading, written language, 
mathematics, abstract reasoning and prob- 
lem solving, and nonverbal learning. 

Assessment procedures at the Kingsbury 
Center (Zangwill and Greene 1986) are 
specially designed to assist adults whose 
coping strategies have failed after their 
initial successful transition from school to 
work. A comprehensive formal testing 
battery is used to assess intellectual and 
cognitive abilities and performance in the 
areas of reading, written language, and 
mathematics. In addition, the Mycs-Briggs 
Type Indicator (Briggs and Myers 1983) 
and the Hamngton-O t Shea Corner 
Decision-Making System (Harrington and 
O'Shea 1985) help to clarify job-related 
abilities, strategies, and values. These 
standardized procedures are supplemented 
by informal assessment procedures, behav- 
ioral observations, and interviews to 
determine client concerns and coping 
limitations, present coping strengths, 
strategies that have been successful, and 
new si tu a t i o nal requiring new 

strategies. Intervention planning then 
centers around specific coping strategies 
as well as remediation in academic or 
skills areas relevant to work or social 
requirements. 

Newill, Goyette, and Fogarty (1984) 
provided an evaluation plan that is 
designed to be consistent with require- 
ments for determining vocational rehabili- 
tation (VR) eligibility. Because the VR 
program is based on eligibility rather than 



on entitlement, individuals with LD who 
have been formerly served in school sys- 
tems may not be classified as eligible for 
VR services, unless there are indications 
that the learning disability has caused 
substantial handicap to employment 
(Vogell989). The Rehabilitation Services 
Administration also requires diagnosis by 
a physician or licensed psychologist; 
evidence for medical classification accord- 
ing to the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of Mental Disorders (American 
Psychiatric Association 1987) or the 
International Classification of Diseases 
(US. Department of Health and Human 
Services 1980) is necessary to determine 
eligibility even though the VR defhr m 
is in terms of functional deficits (Biller 
1985; Vogel 1989). The complexity of this 
process of determining eligibility suggests 
an elaborate evaluation model, such as 
that proposed by Newill, Goyette, and 
Fogarty (1984). 

The first phase of the model is referred to 
as preliminary assessment; it includes a 
detailed client history (family background, 
medical, interpersonal, psychological, edu- 
cational, and vocational factors), behav- 
ioral observations, and review of school 
records. The next pkase, the formal diag- 
nostic process, includes a medical history 
and examination, psychoeducational eval- 
uation, and vocational assessment The 
psychoeducational evaluation assesses 
intellectual ability, achievement, and 
personality functioning. Finally, Newill et 
aL suggested that the vocational assess- 
ment should be conducted in many forms 
at several levels. First, diem goals are 
determined, then a preliminary determina- 
tion of vocational aptitudes and strengths 
is made. The next step should involve 
formal assessment of both vocational apti- 
tude or interest, including a diagnostic 
vocational evaluation using simulated 
work samples. Diagnostic guidelines can 



then be applied based on the following 
criteria: (l> IQ of at least 8a (2) sis. 
nificant lags in achievement, (3) no evi- 
dence of primary emotional disturbance, 
and (4) no evidence of visual, auditory, 
motor, or mental deficiency causing the 
learning disability. Finally, the qualified 
examiner must make a clinical judgment 
as to the presence of SLD based upon 
results of the recommended procedures. 

The final assessment model presented 
here is described in the replication 
manual of Project MEAL (Model for 
Employment and Adult Living), supported 
by the Office of Special EducatioVand 
Rehabilitative Services (Crawford, 
Crawford, and Faas 1987). Evaluation for 
that program included psychoedncational 
evaluation and assessments of preferred 
learning style (Brown and Cooper 19831 
cognitive style (modality preference) 
social style (preference for working alone 
or in groups), and expressive style (oral or 
written). Also included in the assessment 
process were a career ability placement 
survey, a vocational evaluation using 
various interest inventories, a work 
personality assessment, and, in some 
cases, work sample tests. 

Screening versus Diagnosis 

Although the procedures described here 
are recommended as appropriate for com- 
prehensive diagnostic evaluation, a 
number of more abbreviated procedures- 
ranging from checklists to specially 
designed tools-have been suggested for 

(1987) book, Unlocking Potential, is a rich 
source of checklists that can be used by 
instructors in a variety of settings, as weU 
as a Uarning Channel Preference check- 
list by Lynn O'Brien designed for use by 
the learners themselves. The Screening 



Je« for Adult Learning Difficulties 
(STAID) is an instrument designed to be 
*fhmnistered in 35-45 minutes by super- 
visors, adult education teachers, or 
volunteer tutors (Montgomery 1986). This 
mttument has sections that focus on 
perceptual screening, word identification, 
and reading passages; it includes a 
remwfiation chart matching specific 
STALD errors to materials and methods. 
Such a tool can be useful for providing 
dues to re m e di a ti on in the adult basic 
education or literacy settings in which 
complete evaluations are seldom possible. 
It may also help relatively untrained 
teachers or tutors identify alternative 
instructional strategies for students who 

5"* ST. 10 *? 001 have «P«cific learning 
disabilities. 

The major risk in the use of such screen- 
ing instruments, however, is an inappropri- 
ate diagnosis of learning disability 
Controversy followed the development 

S d i U *f ft £v Weii ? r * LondoB Procedure 
(Coles 1980), another instrument that took 
only 45 minutes and no special training to 
administer. O'Donnell and Wood (1981) 
miestioned the use of that instrument to 
identify 95 percent of ABE students in 
Qevehind, , Ohio, as "problem learners." 
They based their concern on the fact that 
the instrument was assembled using sub- 
tests from tests of perceptual processing in 
chfldren-tests that were questionable 
according to accepted measurement cri- 
teria even when used with the intended 
Population. This critique should signal 
^ danger of using any single instnirnem, 
particularly one that may be interpreted 
by untuned adininistratori, as an indica- 
tion of diagnosed" learning disabilities. 

The use of abbreviated screening proce- 
dures to loentify adult population as 
learning disabled for reseaxri purposes is 
a similarly questionable practicVonethat 
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seems especially prevalent in studies of 
adult inmates. Lundak (1988), for exam- 
ple, recently used the Detroit Tests of 
Learning Aptitude (DTLA )— Revised 
(Hammill and Bryant 1985) to conclude 
that 60 percent of a prison population 
exhibited learning disabilities. Tevis and 
Orem (1985) administered the Revised 
Beta (Kellogg and Morton 1978), the 
Wide-Range Achievement Test (Jastak and 
Jastak 1984), and the DTLA to inmates, 
concluding that all 30 of the inmates with 
an IQ of 85 or above could be considered 
learning disabled in one or more areas 
using their criterion of a range of 2 or 
more years on the DTLA. In a national 
study "on the nature and prevalence of 
learning deficiencies in adult inmates" 
conducted by Bell, Conrad, and Suppa 
(1984), 1,000 inmates in 3 states were 
tested. For the purposes of this study, any 
subject found to be functioning at or 
below the fifth-grade level on the Tests of 
Adult Basic Education (1976) was consid- 
ered to be learning deficient. The authors 
concluded that 42 percent of the sample 
exhibited learning deficiencies. When the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (Wechsler 
1981) and the Mann-Suiter Learning Dis- 
abilities Screening Test (Bell, Conrad, and 
Suppa 1984) were administered, 25 per- 
cent of the sample and 82 percent of the 
learning deficient group exhibited 
symptoms of a learning disability. The 
authors suggested appropriate discretion 
in interpreting the results of this screening 
test, and they can be commended for 
including intelligence, achievement, family 
background, and educational history data 
in their screening battery. Nonetheless, 
the need for reasonable caution becomes 
imperative in the face of a growing 
number of studies attempting to use 
screening measures to determine preva- 
lence in samples of previously undiag- 
nosed adults. Because of far-reaching 
implications for adults diagnosed as LD, 



adequately funded research to permit 
appropriate diagnostic procedures is 
needed. Only as a result of such research 
can reliable prevalence estimates in 
specific subpopulations of adults, such as 
in penal institutions, be obtained. 



Selection of Diagnostic Instruments 

A variety of instruments have been used 
in the assessment of adults with LD. An 
attempt is not made here to provide a 
comprehensive list of formal tests. 
Rather, several guiding principles are 
suggested for consideration in test selec- 
tion. Also, several of the most frequently 
used and reliable instruments are men- 
tioned by name. Additional instruments 
and assessment procedures are provided 
by Johnson and Blalock (1987), Scheiber 
and Talpers (1987), Hoy and Gregg 
(1984a), and the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice (1986). A special focus on proce- 
dures for assessing various aspects of 
career development can be found in Biller 
(1987). For those interested in assessing 
learning strategies, the publications list of 
the Kansas Institute for Research in 
Learning Disabilities will be valuable. 

In selecting instruments for evaluation of 
adults suspected to have learning disabili- 
ties, the reader is advised to consult one 
of the standard guides to measurement 
and evaluation such as the Tenth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook (Conoley and 
Kramer 1989). Such a guide will indicate 
whether the test norms apply to an adult 
population, one of the key limitations 
regarding many of the commonly used 
diagnostic instruments. Reading reviews 
of the tests' reliability and validity found 
in the measurement guides is also impor- 
tant to gain insight into the confidence 
that can be placed in the test's results. 
For older adults, the issue of timed tests 



needs to be considered; documented slow- 
ing of perceptual spee d with age (Knox 
2977) nay place them at a disadvantage 
unrelated to any lea ruing disability. 
Although certain tests may be selected for 
the purpose of assessing performance 
under timed conditions, this age-related 
factor suggests limited use of such tests, 
Diagnostic strategies should be planned 
carefully to minimfre the amount of 
testing necessary for adults. Many wfll 
experience self-esteem and confidence 
problems that, if exacerbated during 
extensive testing, may affect overall 



perfoTxnance. Finally, the input given by 
aduta durto the intake interview can 
provide valuable information relevant to 
^JJ^ction of those tests that seem 
appropriate to measure performance in 
Jose areas for which he or she hS 

SSffLfT^L Wben *»*uon of 
wdJI tune becomes a critical actor the 

goals, stren^Kd 
wealmesses can enhance duucaljudgraent 

^equcntly cued instruments. 



TABLE 3 

INSTRUMENTS FOR ASSESSING ADULTS WITH LD 



Instrumem 

Wed^erAduh ImdSgace Scale-Revised 
(Wechsler 1981) 

(Woodcock and Johnson 1977) 

Wide-Range Achievement Test 
(Jastak and Jastak 1984) 



Tests afAduh Bade Education (1984) 

^u?? 5°^ Tests-Revised 
(Wiederhoh and Bryant 1986) 

Peobcdy PictUTtVocabuUwy Test-Revised 
(Dunn and Dunn 1981) 

Coopersnuth Setf-Esteem Inventory 
(Coopersmith 1981) 

Test Battery (Reitan 1981) 



Measures 
Intellectual ability 

Cognitive and achievement 

Academic achievement 
(screening) 

Academic achievement 
Reading 

Oral comprehension 
Self-esteem 

Neurological status 
(soft signs) 



ESPECIALLY FOR ADULTS: 
HOW TO GET APPROPRIATE ASSESSMENT 



When admits suspect they may have a 
learning disability, they often begin a 
search for soluucns. They may have diffi- 
culty in locating resources lo diagnose the 
disability. For many individuals, obtaining 
a diagnosis can involve locating one or 
more professionals to select, perform and 
interpret diagnostic tests 

Why diagnostic testing? 
The tests are needed because: 

♦ Learning with a learning disability 
requires different strategies. 

♦ Obtaining accurate diagnostics is the 
first step in overcoming the effects of 
a learning disability. 

Locating appropriate testing 
The diagnostic process for adults with 
learning disabilities is different from diag- 
nosis and testing for chftiitn. While diag- 
nosis for children and youth is tied to the 
special education process and local 
schools* diagnosis for adults is more di- 
rectly related to problems in employment, 
life situations and education. An adult 
seeking a skilled evaluator will need to 
become an informed consumer, shopping 
for a diagnostician experienced in working 
with adults — oriented to both school and 
to work-related learning needs. 

Adults should seek an evaluation appro- 
priate to their age and career concerns. 
Until recently, the effects of learning dis- 
abilities on adults were not well recog- 
nized and the majority of evaluation 
methods were focused on children and 
youth. Thus, adults may need to expend 
additional time and effort seeking an ap- 
propriate evaluator. The checklist below is 
designed to help you in locating an appro- 
priate adult evaluation. 

What are diagnostic tests? 

Diagnostic tests are a series of formal and 
informal measures of skills and abilities, 
including genera] level of intelligence and 
academic skill levels, designed to identify 
an individual's strengths and weaknesses 
and to assist in finding ways to learn and 
work more effectively. 

Diagnostic testing may have several 
parts: 



• a recent history— why is there a need 
for diagnostic tests? 

• a life history — how people learn, 
work, their school experienc es , suc- 
cesses and failures, childhood 
illnesses— tookin gat bow individual* 
interact with other people using and 
understanding words and concepts. 

• an a cade m i c hi story, looking at school 
performance and e xperien c es to seek 
patterns that indicate strengths and 
weaknesses. 

• psycho-ctf xational tests, also called 
"IQ" tests, are used to measure small 
parts of the learning/work style such as 
visual memory or memory for num- 
bers: when charted, they help define 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Who will perform the testing? 
Several local agencies can either perform 
the tests or refer you to diagnosticians for 

adults within your community. Check 
your telephone directory for 

• Adult Education / Adult Literacy 
Programs / Literacy Councils 

• Learning Disabilities Association 

(LDA) 

• Community Mental Health Agencies 

• Counseling / Study Skills Centers at 
local colleges 

• Guidance Counselors /Learning Spe- 
cialists in private practice 

• Orton Dyslexia Society 

• Special Education Programs at local 
colleges 

• State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agency 

• University Affiliated Hospitals 

Interpretation of tests 
Having the tests interpreted by someone 
who is familiar with adults with learning 
disabilities is very important. The tntapct* 
tation should apply the information found 
in the evaluations to life situations. In 



addition to the evaluator. the person (or 
group of persons) who helps interpret eval- 
uations may include: 

• Adult Educators 

• Diagnosticians 

• LD Consumer Advocates 
9 Learning Specialists 

• Rehabilitation Counselors 

Questions to ask evaluators 

• Have you tested many adults for learn* 
ing disabilities? 

• How long does testing take? 

• After testing will 1 receive a written 
report and be able to meet with you to 
discuss the results? 

• Will our discussion give me ideas on 
how 10 improve my area of disability 
(remediate) and how to get around my 
disability (compensate)? 

• What is the cost of the testing? 

• What insurance companies have you 
worked with? 

• What other funding sources are avail- 
able? 

• How may payment for uninsured test- 
ing be worked out (extended payment, 
credit, etc.)? 

• If there are additional questions, are 
you available for consultation? If so. 
what are the diaries? 

You may or may not agree with the inter- 
pretation of the tests and have the right to 
ask for another opinion. But remember that 
even if you disagree, the test results can 
still be accurate (although painful to 
accept). 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 



In each state, there is an agency responsible for the administration of the programs of vocanonii 
rehabilitation, supported employment, and independent living for persons with disabilities. Ffrh of these 
programs has different eligibility criteria and purposes. Hie vocational rehabilitation program it designed 
to assist eligible persons with disabilities to achieve suitable empioywne the supported employment 
program works with individnals with severe riitabilftirt who require ongoing support services to enter or 
maintain competitive employment; and the independent living program is focused on working with persons 
with severe disabilities to enable them to live inrttprnrtcnU/ m the commarity and in the home. 

All of these programs are state-federal programs in that tte bulk of 

Ac ^^L^f 4cir °P erBtioo » tadfrs h ip » Program d e v el op me n t , technical assistance in program 
implementation* and monitoring of program administration. Eacfa state has designated an agency to be 
responsible for the day-to-day administration of the programs. This agency is responsible for both the 
determination of eligibility of persons for the programs and the provision of services. 

Services art tailored to the unique needs of the individual and *ae gnided by an individualized written 
rehabilitation program (IWRP) which is developed by the eligible person and a representative of the sate 
agency. The services available under these programs are quite varied and may include the following: 

• medical psychological, vocational and other types of assessments to determine the function*] 
strengths and limitations of the individual as these relate to the program eligibility criteria and the 
development of appropriate rehabilitation programming with suitable objectives and goals; 

• counseling and guidance to assist an eligible person in selecting suitable rehabilitation programming, 
including the types of services needed to achieve the person's choice of a goal; 

• referral to secure necessary services from other agencies; 

• physical and mental restoration services necessary to correct or substantially modify t physical or 
mental condition which is stable or slowly progressive; 

• vocational and other types of training, including on-the-job training, trade schools, and training in 
institutions of higher education; 

• interpreter and reader services; 

• services to family members when necessary to achieve the rehabilitation progra mming objectives: 

• reha Dilitation technology services; 

• placement in suitable employment; 

• post-employment services necessary to maintain or regain other suitable employment; and 

• other goods and services necessary to achieve rehabilitation objectives. 

The state agency can provide some of these services, such as. counseling and guidance, referral, and 
placement directly to an eligible person; while for other services, the agency may arrange for their 
provision by a vendor such as a hospital or educational institution. For many of the services, the state 
agency will participate with the eligible person in sharing the costs connected with the services. The extent 
of financial participation will vary depending on the needs and resources of both the eligible person and the 
agency's policies. 

Since the programs are administered by the states wmun the broad framework of federal requirements 
the states have a good deal of flexibility m the administration of these programs. Thus it is important to 
seek information on these programs from the state agency. In some states, the agency will be an 
independent agency; in other states, the agency may be pan of a larger agency such as one devoted to 
education, employment, or human services. 
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